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ee matie 
convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscri 
Forthe for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BAuDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 


for the Continent, 


the = to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


yeas for the Stamped Edition 
For France, and other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





" RT- UNION of “LONDON.— 
A 4, Trafalgar-square, C baring. cross. Established 1837. 
Pre 
His Royal His shness the Duke, of CAMBRIDGE. 
‘ice- Presid 
The Most Noble the sioseaie of NORTH AMPTON, P.R.S. 
The Subscribers of the current year will receive for each guinea 
besides the chance of Sass asaluable Work ¥3 Art, an 
eeeeion of a Line Engraving, by Mr. E. Goodall, from the 
Picture by Clarkson Stanfield, ii SA.. : 7. CASTELLO D ISCHIA’ 
and, in, addition to this, @ series of Twenty-two Designs n Out- 
fine, (size, 12 inches by 8,) made expressly for the Society by 
r. H.C, Selous, and engraved by Mr. Henry Moses, illustra- 
te of the * Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Sovenel of the Outlines are 
already engraved, and may he seen t the Office: an EARLY 
Subscription is earnestly solicited, to pt. a the Committee to 
make arrangeme ‘ots for their distribution immediately after the 
close of the lis 
roof of ae I. ne due to the Subscribers of the 
= ame FFA THE FORNARINA,’ engraved 
br ? ie .. Stocks, won § A Gallest tt. R.A., may be seen at the 
IRGE G ODWIN, “7 - Ss. FS. A. ‘} Hon. Secs. 
L EWis POCOCK, F. S.A . 
_December, 15 343. 


DRIVATE TUTOR.—A VACANCY for a 
PUPIL is now open in the family of a Clergyman of long 
experience. residing twelve miles from London, the number of 
whose Pupils does not exceed five of six: he can ‘offer the most 
satisfactory references to entlemen whose sons have been 
under his care. Letters to be directed for the Rev. R. H., Post 
Oftice, Petersham, Surrey. 


UPIL in a CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY.— 
AClergyman, officiating at the West End, resident in a 
delightful abode, a mile from Kensington- -gardens, can receive, 
with advantages most desirable to every solicitous parent, a 
PUPIL, to be educated with his own son, about nine, intended 
for the Church. Address Rev. H. Z. Barton, M.A., care of 
Messrs. Wrightman & Co. 112, Reta eeee 
HE CONTINENT.—TO PARENTS AND 
GUARDIANS.—A Widowed Lady, of the Established 
Church, who is highly connected, is about to travel with a young 
friend for genera ral improve ment, and to afford her the facilities 
for acquiring Foreign Languages in their Pg comptries, 
She will happy to take charge of a Young Lady, of good 
family, requiring similar advantages. She would have a 
of introductions to the first society, pad of instructions. if de- 
sired, from eminent masters. The Lady being of highly 
tivated mind and manners, this opportnnity is us upacnally eligible. 
— Address, with real signature, Mr: bourne’s 
Library, 56, Paddington-street, Marylebone, fy Fy 


ESTALOZZIAN ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG Lapies five males on the Surrey side of the 
Bridges, conducted _b = y, who has it in her power to give 
references of the highest Feteectability to the Parents of pupils 
whose education she has completed. A Parisian Lady resides 
in the house, which is in a very airy and healthy position. 
Cards of terms, which will be found moderate, are to be ob- 
tained at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Cockspur-street; Messrs. Roake & 
Varty, 31, Strand; Mr. Souter's, 131, Fleet-street. 
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Regal Institution of Great Britain, 
Albemarle-street, 18th Dec. 1843. 
A CTONIAN PRIZE. The Candidates for the 
Actonian Prize of. ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS are re- 
minded that. according to former Advertisements, their Essays 
must be sent to the House of the Institution on or before Four 
o'clock p.M., on Saturday the 30th instant. Each Essay, with 
the © ae s name in a sealed paper, to be addressed as fol- 
lows:—* To THE SRCRETARY OF THE Royac INsTITUTION— 
ACTONI AN prize.’ 

Further information will be afforded by the Assistant fecse- 

tary, OHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R.I 


OYAL <aGiTen INSTITUTION.— 
EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
~~ MORES of ART.—The ensuing EXHIBITION will take 
“Es in the Summer, and will be opened to the public on 
WHIT-MONDAY, May 27. Artists in, ‘London and the neigh- 
bourhood are referred to Mr. Joseph Green, of Charles-street 
Middlesex Hospital; and it is requested that all works intended 
for exhibition a arrive at the Institution not later than 
Thursday, May 1 
No carriage Sens nses will be paid ~ 
on works from those artists to whom t 
previously been forwarded. a 
T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 


SCHOOL OF METIOD. 
Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. 
APOLLONICON ROOMS, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 
SINGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 
) under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
CLASS No. 30, FOR GENTLEMEN, 
Will commence on FRIDAY, January 19th, 1844, at a Quarter 
past Six o'clock. 
Terms —308. for the Course of Fifty Lessons, of one hour and 
a quarter each, or 6s. per month (Eight Lessons); but School- 
masters, Sunday-School Teachers, &c., will be admitted, on 
payment of 15s, for the Course, or 3s. per month. 
CLASS No. 31, FOR LADIES, 
Willcommence on FRIDAY, January 26th, at a Quarter be- 
fore Five o'clock. 
Terms—Same as Class No. 30. 
Each Pupil must be nda Fw + bd Manual, price 5s., pub- 
lished by Mr. Parker, 445. West S 


Tickets and full particulars may ve obtained at the Office, 101, 
St. Martin’s-lane, 





the Institution, except 
e exhibition circular has 





FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING. 
R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 


Royal Academy at Munich, begs to laform the Nobility 
and Gentry (Architects particularly), that he continues, with a 
considerable number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 
vate Buildings in the above manner, and in the different ancient 
and modern styles, on reasonable terms, and with the greatest 
dispa:ch. Orders executed in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
parte, Ly to Mr, Fek. Sang, 27, Poriland-terrace, Re- 








TERMS FOR THE : PERUSAL OF NEW, Pt PUBLICATIONS. 
y, gratis, and post 
HE TERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to the 
BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-egeare- —Families in Town or Country are ouppiles 
with all’ the New and Standard Works for 
qrentity. The NEW CATALOGU Eis just genlipe a comprising 
esides a large collection of French and Ttalian orks) th 
most esteemed productions in the following branches of English 


Literature :— 
istory. Belles Letters, 
Bi phy, Moral Philosophy. 
Political Phisloroniy. 


-— in any 


Voyages and Travels, 
lograp Feetion, Ceeteya 

Divinity. , The Dra 

“Apply to Saunders & Otley, Condult-street. 


HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, being 

e duplicates (in oa department of Literature) of 
An ae ‘Cireulatio Libra 167, New Bond-street. The 
Catalogue is now ready for de elivery, gratis. It is printed on a 
large sheet of paper, and oot postage free. books are 
withdrawn from the Library to make room for the multiplicity 
of new publications, which are supplied in unlimited numbers 
to the Subscribers to this Lisrery Terms of Subscription, &c., 
to be had on application, or forwarded to any part of the country. 
—N.B. Persons desirous of establishing Book Clubs or Circulat- 
ing Libraries will find the above worthy their attention.— 
ANDREWS’ LIBRARY, 167, New Bond-street, adjoining the 
Clarendon Hotel. 











To be published December 30, 
DANIELL’S 
OOK- BUYERS ANNUAL for 1844: being 


ATALOGU .. of about FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
VvoLuMES of CHEAP BOOKS, in excellent condition, consist- 
ing o eology: many mo and instructive works on "Painting 


and the Fine Arts; Books of Prints: Greek and Latin Classics; 
and Miscellaneous English and Foreign Literature: having 
Collections placed together under the following heads :—Paint- 
ing, Architecture, and Books of Prints—America—Ireland— Scotland— 
Mosemation—_Watioins—Suste, £E, Also French, Italian, German, 
and other Foreign On Sale A EDWARD DANIELL, 
53. Mortimer-street, Cavendish-squa 

The Catalogue of the Foreign Books. “or of the Besks of Prints, 
and Works onthe Fine Arts, may be had separa 

Any Lady or Gentleman forwarding their sadeos as above, 
may have the Catalogue gratis, and sent free to any part of 
dy or free into the Country, by inclosing 12 penny postage 
stamps. 





BOOKS RELATING TO AMERICA. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS relating princi- 
pally to AMERICA, including Voyages round the World, 
pay of Voyages and Travels, &c. will be sent gratio, to 
sentleman ATA Hy forward his address to Mr. RICH, 
iz, RED LION SQU 
here a “be had, in 8vo. price 18s. 
Bibliotheca Americana Nova. A Catalogue of 
Books relating to America, 1701 to 1800. With Supplement and 
Index. The Sapplemqnt and Index separate, 4s. 
e press, 
Bibliotheca Americana Nova, Part II. A Cata- 


logue of Books relating to America, printed since the year 1800. 


MULERS CATALOGUE OF CHEAP 
BOOKS.—The SUPPLEMENT for DECEMBER con- 
tains the best selection of Books for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
and NEW YEAR'S GI » GRATIS AND POSTAGE FRE. All 
the ae are in new cloth, gilt, and ele; erat bindings. 
. M. has also the following low priced sets of Works on sale: 

The British Magazine,—a Magazine of Religious 
and Ecclesiastical Information, Parochial History and Doe 
ments respecting the State of the Poor, Progress of Exacation, 
&c., from its commencement in 1832 to the end of 1842, complete 
bys vols. 8vo. half calf neat, numerous engravings and maps, 
al, 4s. 

Fraser’s Magazine for Town and Country, from 
its commencement to the end of 1342, elegantly half bound, calf 
neat, 26 vols. 8vo. only 6l, 6s. 31-1842 

Contains all the 1 portraits, oer of which are the oui a4 
ay Ny taken of certain celebrated characters of the pre- 
sent 

The KF orecign Quarterly Review, from its com- 
mencement /- 1827 to 1843 inclusive, 30 vols. 8vo. half calf, new 
and neat. Sl. 

This J soma “embraces full and comprehensive views of the 
state of Continental Literature for the last sixteen years. 

Loudon’s Architectural Magazine, a Journal of 
Architecture, Building, and Furnishing, several thousand en- 
gravings, by J. C. Loudon, Esq. complete in 5 vols. vo. mat — | 
gilt. published at 71. 78. only 3. Be. 183% 

Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine, a Register of Rural 
and Domestic Improvement. comprising original communica- 
tions from some of the most Practical and Scientific Men of the 
present day, and the Essence of all the prinsipel modern works 
on Gardening and Agriculture, by J.C. Loudon, Es i? illnstrated 
ge paeaid hundred engravings, 10 vols. Svo. hal calf, extra, 





“The New Sporting Magazine, the First Series 
complete in 19 vols. 8vo. half calf gilt, plates, 

“New Sporting Magazine’ is also plates a a with highly 
finisived Line Engravings on Steel, from Paintings by the most 
eminent Artists, of brilliant Sporting subjects. 

The Quarterly Review, a complete and entire set 
from its commencement to the end of the present year (1843), 
with the Three Indexes, forming 73 vols. 8vo. in new aly an 
at Le 11. Lis. or complete to 1542, 102, 10s. 12-43 

he Quarterly Review, the first 31 cdhanes, 
ai Index included, io half bindies, only 3i. 10s. 
Jery cheap, often wanted to complete sets. 

Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy, a Magazine of 
Chemistry, Miperalesy, Mechanics, Natural Histeey, Agricul- 
ture, and the Fine Arts, by T. Thompson, M.D. oth series 
com; splete in 28 vols. 8vo., "temn and uncut, numerous plates, 


“Tie United Service Journal, from its commence- 
ment to the end of the present ye (1842) complete in 44 vols. 
me hangeomely, _ bound, calf gilt, new binding, only 10/, 10°. 





ORNE & & CO. S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 

LIBRARY, No. ms. C HEAPSIDR, London, consisting of a 
Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
Authors, in the various departments of ——— 
Terms of Subscription.—Subscribers of 51. 3. 356 
the half year; or 1/. l4s. the qnerter. are ‘entitled to 73 vols. ata 
time, in Town, or 24 vols. in the Country.—4/. 4s. per annum; 
2. 10s. the half year; eet Se 8s. the quarter, 12 vols. in Town, 16 
in the Country.—3l. 3s. per annum; 1. 18s. the half year; or 
1, 1s. the quarter, 8 vols. in Town, !2in the Al, —2l. 2s. per 
annum ; 1. 6s. the half year; or l5s. the quarter, vob, in Lromm. 
6in the Country.—The New Publications are add he Li- 
brary as they issue from the press; from which Subscribers 
may select one-half their comp ements. 

Book Soctsvine, or Families Seslvons of entering into ajoint 

ny number of books, entirely 

new, and of their owe selection, whether in he Library Cata- 





logue or not, wu: n the following terms :— umes be re- 
quired constantly in circulation among the mow! rs, 121. 12s. 
perannum. And if a greater or less number be be required, the 


same rate in prepertic on. The Books to be exchanged at the 
time and in the way best suited to the convenience of the mem- 
bers; the Society paying carriage to and from London. 

** Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 


AUTHORS and READERS.—A novel and 

4 interesting pice for enabling Authors to introduce their 

Unpublished Works to the Pu the ipuitehers. will 

queer in the January number of THE CR iterature, 

rt, and Science, pu lished on the ist St ae month, at 49, 
Essex-street, price 8d. only. 


A ptt OFFICE, No. 15, Coventry- 


Loxeo™, established upwards of Thirty Years. 
MUDIE 4S S, General News Agents and Stationers, 
mii the » 1.4 and all the other London Newspapers, 
(a correct list of which may had on application, ) ey th the 
strictest regularity to all parts of the Ki Colo- 
nies, free of postage, and by the Morning Mail, if younired. 
T. Mudie & Sons beg to state that they print the entire address 
of face customers on the wrapper, when ordered for six months 
or longer. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


1. AIR PUMPS, 20s., 255., 339., 848., 105s, 
2. ELECTRICAL MACHINES, 21s., 30s., 638., 708., 90%., 105s, 
3. ELECTROTYPE APPARATUS, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 58., 78. 6d., 


10s., 14s. 
4. SELECTIONS OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 63¢., 105s., 
Catalogues with the Prices, and 300 IMustrations, (weight under 


20z.) Gratis. 
JOHN WARD, 79, Bishopsgate-street Within. 

RLeGAst CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— 

4 MECHI’S ENVELOPE CASES, 4 Lesdenhall-ctrest, 
London. An entirely new stock in wood, leather, pier 
maché, quite unique, and different from any yet uced. 
They form an appropriate to bis did new 
varieties of portfolion, | netting boxes, ladies’ companions, work 

xes, writing desks, card cases and boxes, pole screens, hand 
screens, card racks, tea caddies, cabinets, jewel cases, tables, 
vases, note and cake baskets, in kstands, and an infinite variety 
of other articles, presenting a tout ensemble a elegancies in 
papier maché unrivalled in this kingdom. The largest assort- 
ment of tea rere, — after Landseer, and with birds, flowers, 
figures, and lan A show room expressly for papier 
maché orion sd — Taantiile tables. Catalogues gratis. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 

, and injurious Metals. called Nickel and German Silver, 

n A he int of a new and perfectly matchless 
atba TA PLATE. 

C, Watson, 41 and 42, Barnican, and 16, Norton Footcare, 
aided by a _person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has 
succeeded in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article 
ever yet offered ; sessing all the richyess of Silver in appear= 
ance, with all its durability and hardness—with its perfect sweet- 
ness in use—undergoing, as it does, a Chemical Process, by which 
all that is nauseous in mixed metals is rvand fe extracted—re- 
sisting all Acids, may be cleaned as Silver, and is manufactured 

into every article for the Table and Sideboar 


























ain Th ~ King 3. 

Table Spoons and Forks 16s. 6d, 20s. Od. s. Od, 
Dessert = ye ° 6 25 > 0 
13 6 13 6 
12 66 12.6 
re 6 2 6 
4 : 6 





Gravy Spoons ... " ach 6 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand, “hat this Metal i is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than his metal is from all others; on its intrinsic merit 
alone he wishes it tobe tested, and, from the daily increasing 
eulogiums he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent 
its Secogting an article of universal wear. yatson’s hand- 
somely ILLUsTRATED CaTALoGuE and Price Current ia 
aT ae and Families who regard economy and elegance 
should possess themselves of this useful Book, which may be 

ad Gratis and Post Free from he above Address. 

THREE PAPIEI MACHE TEA TRAYS, 35s.; a set of three 
Gothic Shape ditto (including the largest size), for °5s.; three 
Gothic-shaped japanned ditto, 25s,; three Sandwich- — 4 
ditto, 15. ; and every article in Furnishing Hardware unusual 
low. Quality is here the primary consideration; hence thei 
uninterrupted success for 50 years, and their present celebrit 
the best and moet bextensive Furnishing Warehouses in Lon Ang 

TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, lis. per doz. é 
Desserts. 0s. ; Carve’ ors, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock t 
select from, with balance handles, at 55s., 60¢., and 70s., the lees 
set of 50 pieces ; white bone and other handles, ss. to l5s. the 
24 voces 5 cw, -bhandled carvers, 3s. per pair. The establish- 
ments of atson have ranked pre-eminent for 50 years for 
their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which ismarked with 
~4 pame and address, and subject to exchange if not ap- 


of. 

NT AND CANDLE LAMPS.—A Solar Lamp, to burn 
common oil without smoke or smell, 22s. 6d. ; a Palmer's Patent 
Candle Lamp, to cyare the light of two mould candice, with glass 
shade, 9s.; ot Water Dishes for Venison. Beefsteak ry ee 
—a set of six London-made; > Dish C overs, 18s. ¢ éd.; Bronze 
and other Fenders, from 7s. ‘ire Irons, 3s 
Scuttle: ‘Tea Kettles, and every article in furnishing ; 








hn Miller, 404, xford-street, 


ually low. 
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CDec, ec, 2 
al 8vo: pp. 569, with Prints and Woodcuts, price 28s. MARY HOWITT’S ps JUVE 

) NILE w 
wet 1 CAEBRLLS FORE, eet HE HISTORY of the TOWN of GRAVES.| | “A8Y NOWIET'S Cine Mag ORK ron 

t b and END, and of the PORT of LONDON. n a pocket vol. embellished with 2 Engravings f; 
* i - er a ns by Te [oa at By R. P. CRUDEN. Drawings by Franklin, price 2s, 6d. be bound” Original 

MPBELL'S ePO ETICAL WORKS. “*A very handsome volume, for which the best local and OVE and MONEY; an Every Da Sto 
general intelligence has been sedulously collected and well By MARY HOWITT. iy ry, 
Also, in 1 pocket volume, price 8s. cloth, arranged.” —Literary Gazette 


Campbell’s Poetical Works. 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dovercsieeet. 


























“It is extraordinary that a volume of this kind has not before | London: printed for Thomas T: Cheapsid 
been written, and ~ os that it J written, it would be extraordi- mer) be had New Editions of the faitawin Ui 











Ww. 
nary if it were not read.”"— Time: HOWITT, price 2s. 6d. each, sold separate 4 vin by Mae 
6 vols. price 30s. c hi r work b absolutely fs model for hinterionl gna topeave. sutve bey S-. Hope shail wc 
0 enrich our columns to a 8 5 
ORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. anlimited extent, but we aut close with recommending it to the Little Coin, muc. Core: Work and be greatest: 
Also. attention of the public,”—Naval and Military Gazette. Which is the Wiser? Alice Franklin 
1. Wordsworth’s Pomme’ of early and late years, London: Pickering; and all Booksellers. 


“~ 9s. cloth. 
. Wordsworth’s Sonnets, price 6s. cloth. 
z Wordsworth’s Excursion, price 6s, cloth. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 





























No Sense like Common Sense. 


MEDICINE AND PHARMACY. 








a, 




















ROGERS’S POEMS AND ITALY. 


In | volume, iustested by 56 vignettes, =) o> eae by Turner 
s. 


Stothard, price 


TALY. A Poem. By SaMvEL Rocers, Esq. 


a new edition, to which are Y edded many more stories from 


the old chroniclers, 


Mr. GUT ‘ WILLIAMS, F.R.S., Mr. BRANDE, F.R.S., RASPAIL, of P: 
Also, in 1 vee. illustrated by 72 pignsttes, oe designs by De ea o-oo s aris ; aad many 


urner and Stothard, price 
Poems by Samuel Rogers, Esq. 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 





On January 6, 


‘ THE MEDICAL TIMES, 


Already the largest of the Medical Journals, will be ENLARGED nearly two-thirds. LECTURES will be 























given by 
others 
the most distinguished Members of the Profession have promised Contributions: W. Fergusson, ERS, B. Phillips, PRS. 
T. Wharton Jones, F.R.S. &c. &c. Price, unstamped, 5d.; Stamped Edition, 13s. per Half-year; 1. 1s. per annum, sent 
by Post Office Order to the Publisher in advance. 


























Price 8s. boards, 
IFE IN THE SICK. ROOM: ESSAYS. The MEDICAL TIMES ALMANACK (96 quarto columns) will be ready in last week of December, 


INVALID. 
“ For they breathe lat Annee breathe their words i in spain.” 
ha: 


kspere. 
“ The sation ts a season find to sing.”"—Robert toutes ell, 


rd Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 











Monday last day for Advertisements. Price 5d.; Stamped, 6d. 














J. A, CanFrak, 49, Essex-street, Strand. 














exe! ready, in demy 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 
B EAD FROM A R 


By T. WESTWOOD. 
Author of ‘ Miscellaneous Poems.’ 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall *Mall East. 


SARY. | 


a 


This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 1/. 4s. with Portrait, 


| WANDERINGS IN THE HIGHLANDS AND 

















Ra en a ISLANDS: 


ENGLISH CHURCHES, 


0 > ‘fy 
call di Gis anoutbenae itcaniiinn Ganditiod teens” With Sketches taken on the Scottish Border, being a Sequel to ‘Wild Sports in the West; 


rials meme to to pious and Taretion uses, 


KLA F.R.S., S.A. 
Pose, Oxford ; Wiclhecs. London. 


apes comet bonged OF ee 
t 8v0. price 7. 
= PROPHET OF THE ‘NINETEENTH 
URY; or, tee Rise, Progress, and Present State of 
the MORMONS, or LATTER-DAY SAINTS. To which is ap- 
pended, an nalysis of the BOOK of MORMON. 
he Rev. HENRY CASWALL, M.A. 
Professor bod Divinity | in Kemper College, Missouri ; and Author 
merica and the American Church.’ 
Rivingtons, St. he Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
0, by the same Author, 
The City of the Mormons; or, Three Days at 


Nauvoo, in 1842. Price 1s. 6d. 
Just published, bound in rich Ginpesaue pattern of Colours and 


HE COMIC ALBUM "for 1844, with humor. 


ous Masteutiens by Cham, Crowquill, Grandville, Hine, 
and Leec 











Wm. S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. 


OMIC NURSERY TALES, in Humorous 
Verse. CINDERELLA, by the Author of the ‘ New Tale 

ofa Tub;’ and TOM THUMB, by Hal Wills Student-at-Law ; 
with numerous humorous Niustrations by Ub a and Alfred 
Crowquill. Also, PUSS IN E ¥. mer; and 
OP O' MY THU by Glibert ib BOA, ie 
se nepaed by Cham. "Small 4to. in ornamental boards, price | 


Wn. S. Orr & Co, Paternoster-row. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 
OMIC NURSERY TALES, in Humorous 
Verse. By Cohat A. A’Beckett, F. W. N. Bayley, Author 
of the ‘ New Tale of a Tub,’ Albert Smith, Author of * Ledbury’s 
perentures.” and by the Author of the'Comic Latin and Comic 
English h Grammars. With numerous iliustrations by Cham 
red Crowgquill, and Le Small 4to. gilt edged, in Colouret 








car $, price 2s. 6d. each; or in three series, ee 6s. each, in 
rich illuminated binding, with coloured frontispie’ 

FIRST SERIES. COND SERIES. THIRD SERIES. 
Blue Beard. Red Riding Hood. | Jack the Giant 
Beauty and the Beast. | Hop o’ my Thumb. Killer, 
Robinson Crusoe. Puss in Boots. Cinderella. 

Sleeping Beaut Tom Thumb. 





Wn. S. Orr & Co. Schemitencem 
‘his day is published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 12s 
ISCOURS ES FOR THE FESTIVALS OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: (viz. those for which a 
et is provided in the Book of Common Prayer.) With 
otes, 
By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, M. Avs Rectorof Tooting, Surrey. 
don: Hamilton, Adams, & C Ie Paternoster-row; and J. 
Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Now oR ON in four parts, 18mo. cloth, 
HE WRONGS OF WOMAN. 
By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
Part 1. Milliners and Dress-makers, 2s, 
— 2. The Forsaken Home, 2s. 6d. 
— 3. The Little Pin-headers, 2s. 6d. 
— 4. The Lace-runners, 2s. 6d. 

W. H. Dalton, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. 
PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, WHITBY, & LOWMAN. 
On Monday, Ist of Jenqery: 1844, will be published, in imp. 8vo. 
Part I., price 2s.,a L., price 248., to be continued on the 
First and Fifteenth of every, Month, until completed in Forty- 


seven Parts at 5 om each; or in Volumes every Three Months, 
at 24s. each, o 


CRITICAL COMMENTARY and PARA- 
PHR Ane an the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, and 
the APOCRY ATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, 











combined efforts of the artist and writer facilitate the acquirement of much that could not be conveyed by either party unassisted, 
rey BY, and A LOWMAN.” 4 hy the onpcctes ty forming and bring to every capacity of acquisition a great deat of 


Four Volumes, Imperial 0, spec 
gratis of every respectable Bookseller { in the kin: 
i . print for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside ; and may be 


shina, It contains much accurate information about 
by order, of every Dealer in Books in the United the most numerous and singular human community under the canopy of heaven.” 


, after prudent consideration, we will say, that if we had bat 
a guinea to lay out on illustrated books, our purchase should be this ‘same 














By W. H. MAXWELL. 


Also, on the First of January, 
MAXWELL’S REBELLION IN IRELAND, 1798. 


PartL, 






price ls. with Two beautiful Designs by George Cruikshank, (in 24 Parts). 
London: A. H. Batty & Co, Cornhill. 


‘A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Now ready, a Third and Improved Edition, illustrated with 33 Designs by W. B. Scorr, engraved by Orrin SarrH and 
Liyton, royal 18mo. half-morocco extra, 4s. 6d. 


NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND. 


Collected and Edited by JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL. 




















Also, the Second Edition, enlarged, post 8vo., 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: 

A Series of Essays on Family Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. 
By MARK ANTONY LOWER. 

*,* A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body. 


J. R. Suirn, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 









































THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Now ready, to be continued in Monthly Shilling Parts, every Part embellished with a highly-finished Engraving on Steel, 
Part I. or 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND; 
THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES, &e. 
By MRS. ELLIS. 


“We know no work better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have our own way, 


every family should order a copy. Husbands, especially young husban 3, should buy it for their wives—fathers, for their daughters 
—brothers, for their sisters.""—Methodist Magazine. 
2. 


RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY DIVISIONS. 


On the Ist of January will be published, containing Twelve Quarto Plates, and Thirty-two pages of Letter-press, the First 
Division, price 6s. of 


CHINA: 
ITS SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, SOCIAL HABITS, Wc. 


The Drawings by THOMAS ALLOM, Esq. 
Historical and Descriptive Notices by the Rev.G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
The Work may also be had in Parts, 2s. each ; and Volumes, elegantly bound, One Guinea each. 


Vol. L, now ready, containing Eight Parts. 
The Times.—‘‘ A very amusing book—conveys instruction without wearying, 





















































































































































and pleases without misleading the reader. The 

















what everybody is anxious for, and ought to know.” 
Tait's Magazine.—“ A highly-embellished and beautiful work ; an 

































dor: "Wanted active Canvassing Agents for this Work, 











FisHEr, Son & Co, Newgate-street and Angel-street, London, 
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N° 843] 
New Christmas Book by Mr. Dickens. 





This day is Published, in small 8vo, Price Five Shillings, 
With Four Coloured Etchings and Woodcuts by Leech, 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


IN PROSE. 


BEING 


A GHOST STORY OF CHRISTMAS, 


——o— 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


ag 











“THE FAVOURITE ANNUAL OF THE 
In large 8vo. price 12s. elegantly bound, 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING 


For 1844. 

This long-established Annual now makes its appearance in a new form and a new dress, the size being greatly enlarged, 
and the list of Steel Engravings increased both in beauty and number, with the farther addition of appropriate Wood- 
engravings, and other Embellishments. The volume, thus changed in everything but the price, and the genius and distinc- 
tion of the Contributors, is justly styled ‘‘ the best and cheapest Annual of the season.” 

“We are much pleased with this Annual; it is every way improved.’’"— Times, Nov. 20. 


London: Smirn, ELpER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


SEASON.” 








Now ready, the FOURTH and LAST PART of the 


HON. E. EDEN’S 


PRINCES AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Price 2ls.; coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


*,* This Work is now complete, and contains Portraits of most of the characters that have figured in the late 
disturbances in India, and is considered a standard and national work. 


Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 





PUNCH’S ALMANACK! 


M®. PUNCH will have the pleasure of laying before’ his Friends, on the 30th Lust., 
HIS ALMANACK FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


wherein the events of each Month will be graphically illustrated in PuNcn’s most approved fashion. 





The whole of the Jokes—several hundreds—are reared by the same hands as those which obtain every week the silver 
and copper medals from the public, who are always the best judges of a good thing, but of whose discrimination it is not 
for MR. PUNCH to speak. The Cuts, which are of a kind to invite the public to come again (and again), are by Messrs. 
Lescu, Meapows, HAMERTON, &c. 


Published at the OrricE, 196,StrRanD. Price 3d.; and Stamped, to go by post, 4d. 





SUPERB CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Prince Albert. 


Just completed, in one magnificent volume, imperial quarto, 


ITALY; 
HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, AND PICTURESQUE. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED 


IN A SERIES OF SIXTY VIEWS, 


Engraved in the highest style of the Art, from Drawings made and selected expressly for this Work ; and with full, 


descriptive letter-press. 
i By WILLIAM BROCKEDON, Esq. F.R.S. 
With Contributions from the pencils of Stanfield, R.A., Roberts, R.A., Harding, Prout, Leitch, Barnard, &c. 


Prints, half moroceo, gilt tops, full gilt back..57. 10s. | Proofs, morocco extra, gilt edges .... 8/, 18s. 6d. 


Aid 2. . 
An undertaking that combines the recommendation of cheap price with superior excellence.”—Spectator. 
re A work of equal interest and beauty."— Atheneum. 
ye A superb publication.”—Globe. 
“This is a splendid work.”—Asiatic Journal. 
on The publie will at last have a descriptive picture of Italy, within a reasonable compass, yet ona sufficiently extensive 
» Which will do credit to the illustrated literature of the country.”—Times. 


London: Duncan & Maxcoum, Paternoster-row; and BLack1E & Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 





DURING JANUARY, 
MR. VAN VOORST WILL PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 





MR. GARNER’S 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTY OF STAFFORD. 


1 vol, 8vo. 


2. 
PROFESSOR ANSTED’S GEOLOGY, 


Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical. Part I. price 5s. 
On January 3\st. 


3. 
PROFESSOR OWEN’S 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FOSSIL 
MAMMALIA. 


Part I. price 2s, 6¢.—On January 3\st. 
4, 
MESSRS. TULK & HENFREY’S 
ANATOMICAL MANIPULATION. 


Feap. 8vo. 


DOMESTIC SCENES 
IN GREENLAND AND ICELAND. 


16mo, price 2s. 6d. 





Part I. price 8s. of a New Edition of 


MR. NEWMAN'S 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, 


On January 31st. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


A HISTORY of BRITISH FOREST 
TREES. By PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, of Twizell, Esq. 1 
vol. 8vo. with nearly 200 Engravings, price 28s. ; large paper, 56s. 

“ The best work on Forest Trees is Selby’s." 
Lindley’s Gardener's Chronicle. 


MR. YARRELL’S HISTORY of BRITISH 
BIRDS. 3 vols, 8vo. containing 520 Illustrations, price 4/. 10s. ; 
royal 8vo. 9/.; imp. 8vo. 13/. 10s, 

* Most cordially do we congratulate Mr. Yarrell on the ter- 
mination of his laborious undertaking. ‘The five volumes he has 
omeere. containing descriptions and figures of every known 

ritish species of fish and bird, are in every sense of the word, 
national works.”"— Atheneum. 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS, accompanied with descriptions of 
the Evgs, Nests, &c. By WILLIAM C. HEWITSON. Six Parts, 
published at 2s.6d.each. About 32 will complete the Work; 


“ His work, in consequence, not only contains numerous eggs 
which had never been previously figured, but is particularly 
rich in original and graphic accounts of the birds themselves, 
and of the peculiar habits by which they are distinguished. In 
a pictorial point of view, its merits, we should imagine almost 
defy competition.”’— Edinburgh Review, No. 156, April, 1843, p. 472. 


MULREADY’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 
—The Vicar of Wakefield, with Thirty-two Illustrations by 
W. Mulready, R.A., engraved by Jobn ‘Thompson. Square 8vo. 
2ls.: or morocco, ‘ 

“The work is superior to any modern work.’’— Atheneum. 


“There are some designs in the volume in which art may 
justly boast of having added something to even the exquisite 
fancy of a Goldsmith.” — Examiner. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


FONTS. Parts 1, 2,3, at 2s. 6d. each. 


“ We feel very high gratification in introducing this delightfal 
series to the notice of our readers. Each number contains six- 
teen highly-finished woodcuts, accompanied by a few descriptive 
remarks, which are written with judgment and discrimination. 
The Illustrations of Fonts will be completed in eight parts; an 
Churchyard, Highway, and Commemorative Crosses, will form 
the subject of asecond series. To the well-merited praise of 
admirable selection, good taste, elegance, and fidelity, we may 
add a recommendation which not even Camdenians can afford 
to neglect, namely, that the cost of this elegant work is ex- 
tremely reasonable.”— Ecclesiologist, No. 28, Nov. 


BAPTISMAL 





Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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CONTAINING TWENTY-FOUR PAGES OF SEVENTY- 
TWO COLUMNS, 


Extensively Illustrated, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE ART-UNION, 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
FINE ARTS, 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACII 
MONTH. 





Established in January, 1839. 





Tus commencement of a New Volume—rne Stxtu—of 
this Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts affords a desirable 
opportunity for the Accession of New SunscriBERs. 


It was published to supply a desideratum in British 
Periodical Literature. Since its establishment, early in the 
year 1839, the Fine Arts have been rapidly extending their 
influence ; the Nation has been at length aroused to con- 
sider British Art worthy of fosterage. 


The efforts of the Conductors of the ART-UNION have 
been commensurate with the increased demand for infor- 
mation concerning the Arts. It has obtained the confidence 
of the Artists generally, secured a considerable portion of 
public patronage, and been recommended universally by 
the press, as “ably and impartially conducted,” as ‘ ad- 
mirably calculated to advance the objects of artists, and 
increase the growing taste for Works of Art,” and as “ at 
once establishing, by the excellence of its arrangements, 
the variety and interest of its intelligence, and the tone of 
its opinions, the highest claim upon the support of all 
lovers of Art.” 

The subjects usually introduced in each Number, are— 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, contributed by Artists of matured 
knowledge and experience. CORRESPONDENCE: being 
communications to the Editor upon all topics connected 
with Art; suggestions of improvements, experiments, com- 
ments upon discoveries, &c. SOCLETLES in CONNEXION 
with ART—Reports of their Proceedings. EXIIBITIONS 
of Metropolitan and Provincial Societies for promoting the 
Arts. OBITUARY: Memoirs of Artists, and Patrons of 
the Arts, recently deceased. ART in the PROVINCES: 
Notices of Exhibitions in the various Cities and Towns of 
Great Britain. FOREIGN ART: Intelligence from the 
several Continental States. VARIETIES: Memoranda upon 
all topics of interest and utility to the Artist, the Connois. 
seur, and the Amateur. REVIEWS of New Publications, 
Engravings, liustrated Works, &c. 


Tn future Numbers, considerable prominence will be given 
to the relations which subsist, and ought to be drawn more 
closely, between the Fine Arts and the Arts Decorative and 
ORNAMENTAL. And arrangements have been made for the 
introduction of several important improvements. It is in- 
tended hereafter to publish the ART-UNION on fine paper, 
** hot-pressed,” and printed partly “‘ by hand,” so as to give 
due effect to the Wood-engravings, of which each Monthly 
Part will contain several, illustrative of original articles, or 
borrowed from illustrated works, published in England, Ger- 
many, and France; with each Part also will be issued a 
Print—either procured from a current publication, or de- 
scriptive of some public work in progress. In the number 
for January will be published two of the very famous Wood- 
engravings to the *‘ NIEBELUNGEN Lieb,’ and one of the 
prints from the ‘Oriental Sketches” of Sir David Wilkie, 
with a variety of other engraved subjects. 


The Work is especially recommended to Famities, in 
which the Arts are studied as sources of rational and intel- 
lectual enjoyment. Tothe Srupent in Drawince it will be 
at all times a most desirable aid; and to ScHoots a very 
valuable auxiliary. 


To all, therefore, who are interested in Art—either asa 
profession or an intellectual luxury—the ART-UNION 
cannot fail to be an acquisition. Its leading Conductor, 
although his connexion with Art has been long and intimate, 
is not an Artist. lis aim is to be at once just and generous 
—to divest criticism of confusing and cumbrous technieali- 
ties—to avoid prejudice and partizanship as the most dan- 
gerous of all evils—to maintain and prove the pre-eminence 
of British Art; and by the exertion of continual energy and 
industry, to advanee a profession which receives, and is 
worthy to receive, the highest veneration; in short, to sup- 
ply to Artists, Amateurs, and Connoisseurs, accurate and 
useful information upon all subjects in which they are in- 
terested, and to the public the means of justly ascertaining 
and estimating the progress of Art, both at home and abroad. 





Published by J. oo at the Art-UNn10N OFFICE, 
32, Fleet-street ; 
From whom it may be ordered direct, or through any 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
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10. DIARY; with STRIFE 


13. PROFESSOR 


NEW WoORES 
PRINTED FOR 
ONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN AND LONGMANS. 





THE HIGHLANDS OF THIOPIA; 


being the Account of Eighteen Months’ Posidvoee of a 
pet pempeosy to the Christian Court of Shoa. By Major 

. W. HARRIS, Author of * Wild Sports of Southern Africa,’ 
ke. 3 a 8vo. Map and coloured Plates. (On Thursday. 


. LETTERS on AMERICAN DEBTS. By 


the Rev. SY — SMITH. First printed in The Morning 
Chronicle. 8V0. 


The Rev. Sytney smith’ s Works. 


3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 36s. 


. CONTRIBUTIONS to THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW, By FRANCIS JEFFERY, now one of 
the Judges in the Court of Session in Scotland. 4 vols. 8vo. 

48s. 


. CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
sentrtnoted to THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By ~~ ‘Right 
Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. Bg edition, 3 vols. 8vo0. 36s. 


2nd edit. 


Lays of Ancient Home. 
10s. 6d. 


. THOS. MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 
Containing the Author's recent Introductions and Notes, 
‘omplete in one volume, uniform with Lord Byron's Poems. 
Medium 8vo. 2 Plates, 21s. ; — in morocco, 42s. 


3rd edit. cr. 8vo. 


An Edition in 10 ode, “feap. 8vo. Portrait and 
19 Plates, 50s.; morocco, 4l. 10s. 

Lalla Rookh. 21st edit. feap. 8vo. 4 
by Westall, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 4s. 

Lalla Rookh. 20th edit. medium 8vo. 


Plates, 21s. ; morocco, 35s. 


Irish Melodies. 15th edit. feap. Svo. 10s. ; 


morocco, 13s. 6d. 


. A PICTORIAL TOUR in the MEDITER- 


RANEAN. By J. H. ALLAN, Imp. 4to. with more than 
40 Plates, aed 70 Wood Engravings, 63s, 


Plates, 


13 


7. THE LAURRINGYONS; or, Superior 
People. By FRANCES TROLLOPE, Author of * Widow 


Barnaby,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 3is 

“In this amusing novel Mrs. Tesllepe revels in the pro- 
vince, peculiarly her own, of humorous satire, trespassing 
on the verge of caricature, but never pushed beyond the 
bounds of ety Its pages will afford the reader fre- 
quent and hearty laughter."’—Herald. 


. THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of JACK 
of the MILI.. commonly called_“ Lord Othmill.”’ By 
WILLIAM HOWIT T, Author of‘ The Boy's Country Book 
&c. 2 vols. feap.8vo. with numerous Illustrations on W ~§ 
lis. { Nearly ready. 


‘a yr ~ 
. THE CHILD'S PICTURE and VERSE 
BOOK. A Translation of “ Otto Speckter's Fable Book.” 
By MARY HOWITT._ Printed in English, French, and 
German, on correspo onding pages, and i ustrated with One 
Hundred Engravings on Wood, Square 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 


AND PEACE, 


By. FREDERICA Translated by MARY 


BREMER. 


HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Immediately, 
Also, 
The President’s Daughters. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Neighbours. 3rd edit. 2 vols. 18s. 
The Home. 2nd edit. 2 vel. 21s. 


1 MURRAY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of 
GEOGRAPHY. New edition, with Supplement. brought 
down to December 1843. 8vo. 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 
Woodcuts, 30. 

*,* The New Supplement, consisting of one sheet, and 
comprising a variety of recent and important information, 
seprrately, ls, 


2. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 2 vols. 8vo, 6 large important Maps, 4/. 


Also. 


M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 
Maps and Plans, 50s, 


Svo. 


BRANDE’S DICTION- 
ARY of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 8¥0. Wood 
4. GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AR- 


CHITECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 8vo. 
1,000 Woodcuts, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


». THE LONDON DISPENS ATORY, con- 
taining Translations of the Pharm mocemin, 
ANTHONY TODD "THOMSON, M.D. F.LS. 


ky 
ay ‘edition, 
corrected. 8vo. re os 4. 


Elements of Materia "Medica and Therapeu- 
tics. 3rd edition, 8vo. Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. 
Conspectus of the Pharmacopeeias,18mo.5s.6d. 


The Domestic Management of the Sick-room. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Ss 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONg 


JOHN W. PARKER, London. 








CAN WOMAN REGENERATE 
SOCIETY ? 


nese: Che 4 I. Intzoduetion. A Il. 
orals—Intelligence—Actions.—IV. Dig: 

V. Knowledge. VE Love—Friendship. — ws wld erat 
Vill. Maree, —I1X. Poet try'~ Imagination Spiritual = 4 


Lateiy “0 
WOMAN’S MISSION. Eleventh 


Edition, 3s. 6d. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS and DUTIEs 


By A WOMAN. 2 vols. post 8vo. lis, 


Social In ntercourse,. 








EASY LESSONS on REASONING; 


reprinted from the Sarurpay MaGazing. 1s, 6d, 
By the same Author, 


I. EASY LESSONS on MONEY 


MATTERS. 1s. 


II. INTRODUCTORY LESSONS om 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENOES. 6d. 





WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By 


the Right Rev. ¥. Bay -w + ee SHORT, D.D., Bishop of Sodur 
and Men. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 





NOTES on the PARABLES. By 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, M.A. 8vo., the Second 
Edition, improved, 12s. 





CHRISTMAS DAY, and other SER- 


MONS. y the Rev. F.D. MAU RICK, M.A., Chaplain of Guy's 
Hospital, 8 Professor of English Literature in hing’s College, 
London.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS (with Music); 

a Series of Original Sacred Songs, suitable for the Festival of 

OUR LORD'S NATIVITY; adapted to Select Music nnd ta 

various National Airs; arranged for one, two, and three Voices, 
with Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 4to. 4s. 





The TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME, 4s. 6d., also the ANNUAL 
VOLUME for 1813, 7s. 6d., of The 

SATURDAY MAGAZINE. Pub 

Numbers at 1d., Monthly Parts 6d., Half 


lished in Weekly 
Yearly Volumes, 4 is. 6d., and Annual Volumes at 7s. 6d. each, 





Octavo, 4s., the THIRD NUMBER of the 


CLASSICAL MUSEUM. 


Contents: 


I. On the Chorns of the Eumenides. By Thomas Dyer. 

Il. A Memoir illustrative of the Geography of the Anabasis 
of Xenophon. By W. Francis Ainsworth. Part 

. Rxe —— from Rome in June, 1843. By F. Buxton 


- On the Ithyth:mical Declamation of the Ancients. By 
Professor John S. Blackie. 
V. D. Junii Juvenalis Satire, cam Commentariis C. F. Heine 
richii. 2 vols. Bonn, 1839. By Professor G. Long. 
. Niebubr and the W estminster Review. By Sy W. Smith. 
- On the Meaning of “ Civilization.” By G. oe AM, 
- Miscellanies. X. Notices of Recent Publications. 
viy. List of Recent Publications. 


hese 
=e 





THE MORNING AND EVENING SERVICES OF THE 
CHURCH, IN TWO VOLUMES, 


7 Tse ‘J Ty 7 
THE MORNING SERVICE for the 
Sundays and other Holidays throughout the Year; arranged 
from the Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Kites and Ceremonies of the Charch, accord- 
ing to the use of the United Church of England and Ireland; 
together with the Psalter, or Psalms of David, pointed as they 

are to be sung or said in Churches, In One Volume. 


THE EVENING SERVICE for the 


Sundays and other Holidays throughout the Year. In a Second 
yolume. 


In these Editions, separate volumes are devoted to the Mare 
ing and Evening Services respectively. The order of the Book 
of Common Prayer is strictly observed, with the addition of the 
First and Second Lessons for ‘i the Sunday and Holiday ay 
out the year, printed at full in_their appointed order. By this 
means the M Morning (and the Evening) Service, in a complete 
and continuous form, is wholly comprised in one volume. 

These Editions of the Services are printed in two sizes, either 


of which may be had, bound or in boards, at the following 
rates :— 











FOOLSCAP VAL 
ocTAVo. qusers-T9e 

s. d, £s. da. 

Boards ceseseees ecccocee O 14 0 o7 0 
Roan Embossed, ges 6 0 07 6 
Turkey Morocco, Plain...+++ ow 0 ow 0 
Flexible Morocco, Fine .. i a o 2 6 
Flexible Morocco, Elegant+.... 1 6 0 ow @ 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1843. 


REVIEWS 
Introductory Lectures on Modern History. By 

Thomas Arnold, D.D., Regius Professor of 

Modern History in the University of Oxford, 

and Head Master of Rugby School. 2nd edit. 

Fellowes. 

History of Rome. By the Same. 3 vols. 
We rejoice at the opportunity of uniting in one 
review both these excellent works, and on that 
account regret less the late notice of the earlier 
ublication. We have now before us the 
Theo and Practice of Historical Composi- 
tion, 14 the same author—and that author 
the late Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby. The 
death of this eminent scholar was a great loss 
to the highest class of literature (see Athen. 
No. 765). His judgment and taste were regu- 
lated by the purest principles; while the bent 
of his own mind disposed him to demand and 
recognize the progress of improvement in him- 
self and in his friends, as also most prerogatively 
in the institutions of society. As his charity 
was universal, he hoped all things for the race ; 
and the knowledge which he had gained of the 
past, only induced him to contemplate with in- 
creased serenity the future. Thus, he held, with 
Dr. Southey, that we are warranted by history 
in affirming that, on the large scale, the condi- 
tion of humanity has improved, continues to 
improve, and evermore tends to a state of per- 
fection, of which the most ideal anticipations 
are the truest. This view of the world demands 
a certain temperament, and is, perhaps, more 
dependent on its impulses than the results of 
logical process, or experimental effort. Be this 
as it may, it bespeaks an amiable and a generous 
heart, susceptible of the noblest impressions, and 
beating in the bosom of one who, while living, 
must be generally beloved, and when dead, sin- 
cerely lamented. 

By the course of his studies, as well as by 
the idiosyncracy of his genius, Dr. Arnold was 
strongly inclined to seek for the Law which lies 
at the base of all history ; nay, he was convinced 
that he had found it, and mentions among his 
greatest troubles his experience that other minds 
were not as fully satisfied on the point as his own. 
He wished, therefore, to give a Scientific cha- 
racter to history, that the investigator may be 
no longer “ turned adrift, as it were, on a wide 
sea, to navigate it as he best can, and take his 
own soundings, and make his own surveys.”’ 
Using the word “ political” in its most elevated 
meaning—as expressing the highest zodcrexy of 
the Greeks—Dr. Arnold identified in one cate- 
gory the laws of political science and those of 

istory. Both, ‘“ to his mind,” were “absolutely 
certain ;"’ hence, as he adds, “the lessons of 
any particular portion of history, supposing that 
the facts are known to us, appear to be certain 
also ; and daily experience can scarcely remove 
my wonder at finding they do not appear so to 
others.” ° 

Notwithstanding, however, his firm faith in a 
fundamental principle of history, and of certain 
laws of historical science as the developements of 
that principle, Dr. Arnold was, in other respects, 
disposed to admit the validity of doubt in the 
course of historical investigation. At a time, 
therefore, when most of the learned were startled 
at the apparent scepticism of Niebuhr, Dr. Ar- 
nold sympathised with the German historian ; 
and, even so early as the year 1824, applied to 
the Rev. J. C. Hare for information touching 
that writer’s labours and merits. His influence 
ever after, on the whole frame of his thoughts, 
was of the most powerful kind ; and he defended 
his character aud authority with both zeal and 
diseretion :— 





“Nothing (he writes in his own history of Rome) 
is more unjust than the vague charge sometimes 
brought against Niebuhr, that he has denied the vali- 
dity of all the early history of Rome. On the con- 
trary, he has rescued from the dominion of scepticism 
much which less profound inquirers had before too 
hastily given up to it: he has restored and established 
far more than he has overthrown. Ferguson finds no 
sure ground to rest on till he comes to the second 
Punic War. In his view, not only the period of the 
kings and the first years of the commonwealth, but 
the whole of two additional centuries—not only the 
wars with the Equians and the Volscians, but those 
with the Gauls, the Samnites, and even with Pyrrhus, 
are involved in considerable uncertainty. The pro- 
gress of the constitution he is content to trace in the | 
merest outline ; particular events, and still more par- 
ticular characters, appear to him to belong to poetry 
or romance, rather than to history. Whereas, Nic- 
buhr maintains, that a true history of Rome, with 
many details of dates, places, events, and characters, 
may be recovered, from the beginning of the common- 
wealth. It has been greatly corrupted and disguised 
by ignorant and uncritical writers ; but there exist, he 
thinks, sufficient materials to enable us, not only to 
get rid of these corruptions, but to restore that genuine 
and original edifice which they have so long over- 
grown and hidden from our view. And accordingly, 
far from passing over hastily, like Ferguson, the period 
from the expulsion of Tarquinius to the first Punic 
War, he has devoted to it something more than two 
large volumes ; and from much that to former writers 
seemed a hopeless chaos, he has drawn a living pic- 
ture of events and institutions—as rich in its colour- 
ing, as perfect in its composition, as it is faithful to 
the truth of nature. Were I, indeed, to venture to cri- 
ticise the work of this great man, I should be inclined 
to charge him with having overvalued, rather than 
undervalued, the possible certainty of the early his- 
tory of the Roman commonwealth. He may seem, in 
some instances, rather to lean too confidently on the 
authority of the ancjent writers, than to reject it too 
indiscriminately. But let no man judge him hastily, 
till, by long experience in similar researches, he has 
learnt to estimate sufficiently the instinctive power of 
discerning truth, which even ordinary minds acquire 
by constant practice. In Niebuhr, practice, combined 
with the natural acuteness of his mind, brought this 
power to a perfection which has never been surpassed. 
It is not caprice, but a most sure instinct, which has 
led him to seize on some particular passage of a care- 
less and ill-informed writer, and to perceive in it the 
marks of most important truth, while, on,other occa- 
sions, he has set aside the statements of this same 
writer, with no deference to his authority whatever. 
To say that his instinct is not absolutely infallible, is 
only to say that he was a man ; but he who follows 
him most carefully, and thinks over the subjects of his 
researches most deeply, will find the feeling of respect 
for his judgment continually increasing, and will be 
more unwilling to believe what Niebuhr doubted, or to 
doubt what he believed.” 

Dr. Arnold had a right so to judge of 
Niebuhr, because he had gone over again the 
same ground. But, in ordinary cases, this 
dependence on the mere instinct of a writer is 
open to obvious difficulties. His own estimate 
of the qualifications of an historian was very 
high. Opposed in this and other respects to 
Dr. Johnson, his reverence for the historian’s 
character and work was unfeignedly profound. 
History, to Dr. Arnold, was like the interior of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, or the appearance of moun- 
tains ; at first sight unsatisfactory, but, on ac- 
quaintance, convicting the beholder of incapacity 
to appreciate their greatness. What he saw, 
was not all that existed; but all that his un- 
taught glance could master. In like manner, 
says Dr. Arnold, “ history must be content to 
share in the common portion of everything great 
and good: it must be undervalued by a hasty 
observer.” It bears, according to him, the same 
relation to society that biography does to an in- 
dividual. It must find in its persons a common 
pwpose, the accomplishment of which is the 





object of their common life, though perhaps un- 


consciously ; to show the developement of this 
purpose is the proper subject of history, both in 
its external and its internal life. 


In both these aspects, Dr. Arnold has con- 
templated the majestic history of the Roman 
State. Commencing in obscurity and fable, this 
mighty theme ginkelily acquires clearness and 
importance, as we trace it from the spring-head 
into the wide and deep river, Dr. Arnold has 
thrown the early legends and stories into 
an antiquated style, in order to mark them 
so as not to be mistaken, by even the most 
careless reader, for history. In this manner 
he tells us how /Eneas went over sea from 
Troy to the land of the Latins: how Romu- 
lus and Remus were born, and suckled by a 
she-wolf, and fed by a woodpecker ; how Numa 
Pompilius was chosen king ; how Tullius Hos- 
tilius warred with the Albans; how the Horatii 
and the Curiatii fought ; and how Horatius slew 
his sister; and of the good reign of Ancus 
Martius; with all other particulars relating to 
that heroic time. The stories, also, of L. Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, and the famous Augur, Attus Na- 
vius ; of Servius Tullius ; of Lucius Tarquinius 
the Tyrant, and the Sibyl ; of Lucretia, and Lu- 
cius Junius Brutus, and his judgment on his two 
sons; with the worthy deed of Horatius Cocles, 
at the wooden bridge, nigh the hill Janiculum ; 
and the bold deed of Caius Mucius, who burned 
his own hand in the fire, to prove his courage to 
King Porsenna; and also the great spirit of the 
maiden Clelia ; together with the wars between 
the Romans and Latins, on account of Tar- 
quinius; and of the great battle by the Lake 
Regillus, so distinguished by the divine interpo- 
sition of Castor and Pollux: these stories are 
banished, in a greater or less degree, to the mist- 
land of fiction. The stories of Coriolanus and 
Cincinnatus, as also the slaughter of the Fabii at 
the River Cremera, are, in like manner, declared 
to be, in great part, of a legendary character. 
With these poetical dubieties, vanishes, we fear, 
the entire popular history of Pagan Rome: as 
well, to the general mind, no history of Rome, 
as these to be no narratives of matter-of-fact! 
But, doubtless, fancy must yield to criticism. Yet, 
perhaps, if we find less of fact in these same 
soul-stirring arguments, we may, on strict inves- 
tigation, discover, even on that account, all the 
more of truth. At the lowest estimation, they 
are parables, in which is veiled the very spirit of 
the Roman nationality ; whence it became what 
it ultimately was, “ great, glorious, and free,” 
and a permanent example for the guidance and 
admonition of politicians and statesmen in all 
after-ages. 

Spurius Cassius, we are told, was the first 
really historical character; and, by a singular 
compensation of fortune, remains purely so ; no 
poet having sung his deeds, and the early an- 
nalists having branded his memory with charges 
of treason and attempted omg > Herein, 
however, they only repeated the language of 
the party who had destroyed him. To him, 
nevertheless, Rome owed her future greatness. 
It was he who, in his second consulship, con- 
cluded the league with the Latins; and in his 
third, that with the Hernicans. Also, at the 
price of his own life, he procured the enactment 
of the first agrarian law. The true character of 
this law was first explained by Niebuhr. The 
territory of the State being, in the first in- 
stance, divided equally amongst the citizens, 
every citizen was of course alandholder; yet, from 
the impossibility of cultivating all, a large part 
remained uninclosed, and was kept mostly as 
pasture. From this a revenue was raised, to 
which every citizen who turned out sheep or 
cattle upon it contributed: strangers, also, though 
ineapable of buying land, might yet rent therein 
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a right of pasture for their flocks and herds. But 
as to new territory gained in war, individuals 
were allowed to occupy lands, and to enjoy all 
the benefits of them, on paying to the State the 
tithe of the produce; which done, they might 
even alienate the land which they occupied either 
for aterm of years or for ever. The public land 
thus occupied was also made the means of ad- 
mitting new candidates for citizenship. But 
there were difficulties in the way of this: a re- 
division of such land, and the ejectment of many 
tenants, was necessary. A sacrifice of existing 
interests was implied ; and such a measure was, 
in the eyes of the old citizens, revolutionary. 

About twenty-four years after the expulsion 
of Tarquinius, such an agrarian law became 
expedient. It was, accordingly, proposed by 
Spurius Cassius; but the aristocracy (the old 
landholders, or citizens,) resisted him, and were 
headed by his colleague, Proculus Virginius. 
The measure was carried; but when the year of 
Cassius’s consulship was over, care was Ht by 
the burghers, assembled in their curiz, that he 
should be accused and condemned. ‘“ He,” says 
Dr. Arnold, “shared the fate of Agis, and of 
Marino Falieri: he was sentenced to die asa 
traitor, and was, according to the usage of the 
Roman law, scourged and beheaded, and his 
house razed to the ground.” 

The quotation of this brief sentence suggests 
to us a point of criticism which has frequently 
struck us in reading these volumes. It is our 
purpose to avoid in this instance, as much as pos- 
sible pressing critical considerations, owing tothe 
posthumous character of the publications under 
review; we rather seek to indicate their peculiar 
merit, and to show the serious student where his 
reading may be profitably bestowed. But the 
point of criticism we now wish to press, involves 
a question of taste worthy of consideration by 
the’ future historian. The reader will have 
already perceived that, in the sentence quoted, 
an attempt is made to illustrate an incident of 
ancient history, by reference to one in modern. 
This, besides reversing the usual process, pro- 
duces an effect upon the mind which is at first, 
we must confess, unpleasant. Dr. Arnold, how- 
ever, adopted the practice, to bring the subject 
home to the business and bosom of the living 
reader; nor do we mean to deny that for the 
living reader it is justifiable on the score of 
much utility. We cannot help feeling, however, 
that it offends some principle of harmony which 
strongly resents the violation: and that if in 
Herodotus or Thucydides, in Pliny, Cicero, 
Livy, or Dionysius, names of placesand persons, 
ancient and modern, foreign and domestic, were 
blended together in one sentence as we fre- 
quently find them in Dr. Arnold’s ‘History of 
Rome,’ the best scholars would be liable to 
great mistakes, and incur even inextricable 
"ee It is only because the reader 

nows that it is a modern Englishman writing 
of ancient Rome, and illustrating it by more 
recent and even contemporary experiences, that 
he is preserved from the error of confounding 
times and events;—nor would this knowledge 
save him, if he were not also acquainted from 
other sources with the date and /ocale of the 
illustrative matter. We mention this, that Dr. 
Arnold's example may not be taken as an 
authority for a licence which may be egregiously 
abused. For himself, the end perhaps justified 
the means, inasmuch as he declares in his pre- 
face the object he had in view—that of doing 
justice to his theme up to the extent of our 
present knowledge; since we who are now in 
the vigour of life possess, in his opinion, at least 
one advantage which our children may not share 
equally :— 

“ We have lived,” he says, and how truly !—*in 
a period rich in historical recollections beyond all 





former example; we have witnessed one of the 
great seasons of movement in the life of mankind, in 
which the arts of peace and war, political parties and 
principles, philosophy and religion, in all their mani- 
fuld forms and influences, have been developed with 
extraordinary force and freedom. Our own experience 
has thus thrown a bright light upon the remoter past ; 
much which our fathers could not fully understand, 
from being accustomed only to quieter times, and 
which again, from the same causes, may become ob- 
scure to our children, is to us perfectly familiar. 
This is an advantage common to all the present 
generation in every part of Europe; but it is not 
claiming too much to say, that the growth of the 
commonwealth, the true character of its parties, the 
cause and tendency of its revolutions, and the spirit 
of its people, and its laws, ought to be understood by 
none so well as by those who have grown under the 
laws, who have been engaged in the parties, who are 
themselves citizens of our kingly commonwealth of 
England !” 

Such is Dr. Arnold’s apology for the liberty 
which he has undoubtedly taken with the severe 
style which seems to be the due of history. We 
confess, however, that in the History of Rome 
as treated by him, we see again in a rude and 
rudimental form the eternal contest between the 
aristocratic and democratic elements of society, 
and have besides its issue predicated. The 
original condition of a people soon ceases to be 
suited to their prado circumstances. What 
begins in inequality tends to equality. Preserva- 
tion, where improvement is required, leads to 
injustice. It is folly, says Dr. Arnold, to think 
that men’s institutions can be perpetual when 
every thing else in the world is continually 
changeable. When the conquered Latins, he 
adds, were first brought to Rome by those who 
were then the only Romay citizens, when they 
were allowed to retain their personal liberty, to 
enjoy landed property, and to become so far a 
part of the Roman people, it was not required 
that they should at once pass from the condition 
of foreigners to that of perfect citizens; the 
condition of Commons was a fit state of transition 
from the one rank to the other :— 

“ Butafter years had passed away, and both they and 
their original conquerors were in fact become one peo- 
ple above all, when this truth had been already prac- 
tically acknowledged by the constitution of Servius Tul- 
lius; to continue the old distinctions was but provoking 
a renewal of the old hostility : ifthe burghers and the 
commons were still to be like two nations, the one 
sovereign and the other subject, the commons must 
retain the natural right of asserting their independence 
on the first opportunity, of wholly dissolving their 
connexion with those who refused to carry it out to 
its full completion. 
plete union, rather than for independence, arose over 
and above all other particular causes, from that innate 
fondness for remaining as we are, which nothing but 
the most intolerable misery can wholly eradicate.” 

Our space will not permit us to enter into the 


full particulars of this contest, and no power of | 


condensation could bring into the limits of a 
few columns either the facts of, or the influences 
from the mighty subject before us. Roman 
greatness was not purchased at less expense 
than both foreign and internal contention. The 
sufferings of the Roman Commons after the well- 
known retreat of the Gauls, for instance, was of 
the most fearful description. If we know little 
of this period, it was because it lay in the very 
deepest darkness of misery—for long periods of 
general .suffering make far less impression on 
our minds, than the short sharp struggle in which 
a few distinguished individuals perish. It was 
a period of quiet legalized oppression—that 
most deadly of all evils, says Arnold, ‘“‘ when 
law, and when religion herself, are false to their 
divine origin and purpose, and their voice is 
no longer the voice of God, but of his enemy.” 
—The actual distress endured by the Romans in 
the loss of their houses, and the destruction of 
their cattle and fruit-trees, few of which could 
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have escaped the hands of the Gauls @ 
their long occupation of the city and terri of 
Rome, although secure for the time, would never 
theless have been diminished by the sense of ity 
being the common portion, and would in time 
have been altogether relieved. But the attacks 
of foreign enemies rendered the Tributum, as 
a war-tax, constant and heavy—other taxes pr 
burthens also bore on the means of the less 
wealthy with an unseasonable pressure. Debts 
were thus unavoidably contracted—the rate of 
interest on borrowed money became excessive: 
the law against insolvent debtors was ruinously 
severe. Accordingly every patrician house soon 
became a private gaol; but a gaol, in which the 
prisoners were kept to hard labour for the gaoler’s 
benefit, or were at his caprice loaded with irons 
and subjected to the lash. Add to this, that 
the debts incurred by the prisoner were for no 
fault of his own, but were the consequence of an 
overwhelming national calamity, and of the 
want of consideration shown by the government 
for‘their state of distress. In all this the causal 
elements of a coming revolution are a parent 
enough. At length the “ Man of the pe le” 
appeared in the person of Marcus Manlius, 
One day this heroic man saw a centurion who 
had served with him, and whom he knew to be 
a distinguished soldier, now dragged through 
the forum on his way to his creditor's workhouse, 
He hastened up, protested against the indignity, 
and himself paid the debt on the spot, and 
redeemed the debtor. The gratitude and the 
opp A which this act gained for him, excited 
1im to proceed in the same course ; he sold b 
a auction the most valuable part of his 
anded property, and declared that he would 
never see a fellow citizen made a bondman for 
debt so long as he had the means of relieving 
him. In this manner, he discharged no less 
than four hundred debtors! Hereby he justly 
won the name—‘“ Father of the Commons!” 
His reward was imprisonment—suspicion—and 
the death of a traitor. Dr. Arnold concedes 
that his motives were not pure. Alas! Never- 
theless, his work perished not. L. Sextius and 
C. Licinius adopted it, and, using more con- 
stitutional and calmer means, succeeded. The 
thence called Licinian laws embodied as much 
of good government and equitable legislation as 
the times were ripe for. The Commons were 
admitted to the consulship. From this point 
the greatness of Rome begins to unfold itself. 
Hitherto she has had no historian, poet, orator, 
Henceforth, there is hope of 
all. But first she must be trained to perfection 
in the military virtues. For this (domestic 
struggles being ended,) are appointed the 
Samnite and the Latin wars; the details of 
which are graphically given in several chapters 
of Dr. Arnold’s second volume. 

The great merit of Dr. Arnold, as an historian, 
consists in his strong instinct for obtaining, by 
whatever means, the liveliest possible notion of 
the people, time, and place, that form his theme, 
and graphically describing them with such pecu- 
liarities, and such adjuncts of sunlight and sha- 
dow, as could be procured by consulting docu- 
ments or by instituting analogies. He proceeded 
very much after the fashion of the dramatist, 
and selected from all sources whatever was 
needful to make up his stage-picture and mov- 
ing panorama. Modern history was his prin- 
cipal source of illustration, and he read the past 
with the spectacles of the present. He made 
little account of antiquarianism. Only so far 
as we see and understand the present, we see 
and can understand the ee How, he de- 
mands, can he comprehend the parties of other 
days, who hasno clearnotion of those of his own ? 
He who feels his own times keenly, will write a 
lively and impressive account of past times, 
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On philological acquirements he placed great 
value, but greater, perhaps, on geographical 
knowledge. Archdeacon J ulius C. Hare, in 
editing the third volume of the History of Rome, 
remarks at length on Dr. Arnold s able qualifi- 
cations in this kind,—asserting, moreover, that 
our author is “the first who has given anything 
like an adequate representation of the wonder- 
ful genius and noble character of Hannibal.” As 
what the historian says of this hero will serve 
to exhibit his style in some of its best phases, 
we shall extract it :— 

« Hannibal’s genius may be likened to the Homeric 

od, who, in his hatred of the Trojans, rises from the 
deep to rally the fainting Greeks, and to lead them 
against the enemy, s0 the calm courage with which 
Hector met his more than human adversary in his 
country’s cause, is no unworthy image of the un- 
yielding magnanimity displayed by the aristocracy of 
Rome. As Hannibal utterly eclipses Carthage, so, 
on the contrary, Fabius, Marcellus, Claudius Nero, 
even Scipio himself, are as nothing when compared 
to the spirit and wisdom and power of Rome. The 
senate, which voted its thanks to its political enemy, 
Varro, after his disastrous defeat, because he had not 
despaired of the commonwealth, and which threat- 
ened either to solicit, or to reprove, or to threaten, 
or in any way to notice the twelve colonies which 
had refused their accustomed supplies of men for the 
army, is far more to be honoured than the conqueror 
of Zama. This we should the more carefully bear 
in mind, because our tendency is to admire individual 
greatness far more than national; and as no single 
Roman will bear comparison with Hannibal, we are 
apt to murmur at the event of the contest, and to 
think that the victory was awarded to the least worthy 
of the combatants. On the contrary, never was the 
wisdom of God’s providence more manifest than in 
the issue of the struggle between Rome and Car- 
thage. It was clearly for the good of mankind that 
Hannibal should be conquered ; his triumph would 
have stopped the progress of the world. For great 
men can only act permanently by forming great 
nations; and no one man, even though it were Han- 
nibal himself, can in one generation effect such a 
work, But where the nation has been merely en- 
kindled for a while by a great man’s spirit, the light 
passes away with him who communicated it ; and the 
nation, when he is gone, is like a dead body, to which 
magic power had for a moment given an unnatural 
life; when the charm has ceased, the body is cold 
and stiff as before. He who grieves over the battle 
of Zama, should carry on his thoughts to a period 
thirty years later, when Hannibal must, in the course 
of nature, have been dead, and consider how the iso- 
lated Pheenician city of Carthage was fitted to re- 
ceive and to consolidate the civilization of Greece, 
or by its laws and institutions to bind together bar- 
barians of every race and language into an organized 
empire, and prepare them for becoming, when that 
empire was dissolved, the free members of the com- 
monwealth of Christian Europe.” 

This is the —— of a prose style,—easy, 
animated, and transparent; but the passage 
has a still higher merit—it indicates the presence 
of the true statesman’s mind in the writer. We 
recognize the man of large views and far-reach- 
ing purposes. All the more have we reason to 
regret, that death stepped in before the com- 
pletion of his mighty rae To him Rome was 
a sign, and he would have shown us what it 
signified. He was pledged to this. The mys- 
tery yet perplexes the nations. As it is, he stops 
short—far short even of the production of “the 
Cesar,” in the gradual developement which, 
in his mind, was growing harmoniously with 
that of his immorta argument. 

Ere she grew to empire, 
Rome was a savage den of robbers, where 
Each strove for mastery, and each rose up 
To hinder other than himself from ruling; 
Till the collision,—rude as it might be,— 
Struck out the Cesar, like a glorious light, 
The extract of their virtue, and its crown. 

This marvellous result it was not given to him 
to trace ; neither its immediate causes, nor its 
consequences. We have so far lost what in- 


wise—instruction which we had anticipated with 
eager hope and much pleasure. Perhaps, how- 
ever, enough has been done for the present. 
Materials are, in fact, yet wanting for a perfect 
history of Rome :—some are even now in pro- 
cess of discovery. It would have been well if 
Dr. Arnold could have waited for these. He 
felt that, without them, his own production was 
so defective, that another and better history 
would be necessary. To this we must now look 
forward. When the documents are producible, 
the competent historian will be found. 





A Christmas Carol; in Prose; being a Ghost 
Story of Christmas. By Charles Dickens. 
Chapman & Hall. 

A tale to make the reader laugh and ery—open 

his hands, and open his heart to charity even 

towards the uncharitable, —wrought up with a 

thousand minute and tender touches of the true 

“Boz” workmanship—is, indeed, 

—— a dainty dish to set before a King. 
Smellfungus himself would be puzzled how to 
cut up this jovial, genial piece of Christmas fare 
otherwise than lovingly. We shall only pretend 
to give the hungry, happy reader a slice, by 
way of staying his appetite till the entire treat 
smokes with a rich savour on his own table. 

The idea of this Ghost-Carol, is simple enough ; 
but we shall leave it to Mr. Dickens to develope 
the mystery, and content ourselves with a pic- 
tureortwo. The first, a Christmas morning-piece, 
will make holiday mouths water :— 

“The house fronts looked black enough, and the 
windows blacker, contrasting with the smooth white 
sheet of snow upon the roofs, and with the dirtier snow 
upon the ground ; which last deposit had been plough- 
ed up in deep furrows by the heavy wheels of carts and 
waggons; furrows that crossed and re-crossed each 
other hundreds of ‘times where the great streets 
branched off, and made intricate channels, hard to 
trace, in the thick yellow mud and icy water. The 
sky was gloomy, and the shortest streets were choked 
up with a dingy mist, half thawed half frozen, whose 
heavier particles descended in a shower of sooty atoms, 
as if all the chimneys in Great Britain had, by one 
consent, caught fire, and were blazing away totheirdear 
hearts’ content. There was nothing very cheerful in 
the climate or the town, and yet was there an air of 
cheerfulness abroad, that the clearest summer air and 
brightest summer sun might have endeavoured to dif- 
fuse in vain. For the people who were shovelling 
away on the house-tops were jovial and full of glee; 
calling out to one another from the parapets, and now 
and then exchanging a facetious snowball—better- 
natured missile far than many a wordy jest—laughing 
heartily if it went right, and not less heartily if it went 
wrong. The poulterers’ shops were still half open, 
and the fruiterers’ were radiant in their glory. There 
were great, round, pot-bellied baskets of chesnuts, 
shaped like the waistcoats of jolly old gentlemen, loll- 
ing at the doors, and tumbling out into the street in 
their apoplectic opulence. There were ruddy, brown- 
faced, broad-girthed Spanish Onions, shining in the 
fatness of their growth like Spanish Friars ; and wink- 
ing from their shelves in wanton slyness at the girls 
as they went by, and glanced demurely at the hung- 
up misletoe. There were pears and apples, clustered 
high in blooming pyramids; there were bunches of 
grapes, made, in the shopkeeper’s benevolence, to 
dangle from conspicuous hooks, that people’s mouths 
might water gratis as they passed ; there were piles 
of filberts, mossy and brown, recalling, in their fra- 
grance, ancient walks among the woods, and pleasant 
shufilings ankle deep through withered leaves ; there 
were Norfolk Biffins, squab and swarthy, setting off 
the yellow of the oranges and lemons, and in the great 
compactness of their juicy persons, urgently entreat- 
ing and beseeching to be carried home in paper bags 
and eaten after dinner. The very gold and silver fish, 
set forth among these choice fruits in a bowl, though 
members of a dull and stagnant-blooded race,appeared 
to know that there was something going on ; and, to 

a fish, went gasping round and round their little 

world in slow and passionless excitement. The Gro- 





struction could be given to us by a man truly 


two shutters down, or one; but through those gaps 
such glimpses! It was not alone that the scales 
descending on the counter made a merry sound, or 
that the twine and roller parted company so briskly, 
or that the cannisters were rattled up and down like 
juggling tricks, or even that the blended scents of tea 
and coffee were so grateful to the nose, or even that 
the raisins were so plentiful and rare, the almonds so 
extremely white, the sticks of cinnamon so long and 
so straight, the other spices so delicious, the candied 
fruits so caked and spotted with molten sugar as to 
make the coldest lookers-on feel faint and subsequently 
bilious. Nor was it that the figs were moist and pulpy, 
or that the French plums blushed in modest tartness 
from their highly decorated boxes, or that everything 
was good to eat and in its Christmas dress: but the 
customers were all so hurried and so eager in the 
hopeful promise of the day, that they tumbled up 
against each other at the door, clashing their wicker 
baskets wildly, and left their purchases upon the 
counter, and came running back to fetch them, and 
committed hundreds of the like mistakes in the best 
humour possible ; while the Grocer and his people 
were so frank and fresh that the polished hearts with 
which they fastened their aprons behind might have 
been their own, worn outside for general inspection, 
and for Christmas daws to peck at if they chose.” 
After this glorious panorama, we must have 
a cabinet picture. The dinner which follows is 
laid in the house of a poor clerk, The mother 
and resident daughter na been too anxiously 
employed all the morning to stir abroad; an- 
other daughter has just come home for her holi- 
day; and the father, come home from church, 
has laid by his worsted comforter with its long 
fringe, resolved to have one merry day :— 
“¢ Why, where’s our Martha ?’ cried Bob Cratchit 
looking round. ‘Not coming,’ said Mrs. Cratchit. 
‘Not coming!’ said Bob, with a sudden declension in 
his high spirits; for he had been Tim’s blood-horse 
all the way from church, and had come home ram- 
pant. * Not coming upon Christmas Day !’ Martha 
didn't like to see him disappointed, if it were only in 
joke; so she came out prematurely from behind the 
closet door, and ran into his arms, while the two young 
Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore him off into the 
wash-house, that he might hear the pudding singing 
in the copper. ‘ And how did little Tim behave ” 
asked Mrs. Cratchit, when she had rallied Bob on his 
credulity and Bob had hugged his daughter to his 
heart’s content. ‘As good as gold,’ said Bob, ‘and 
better. Somehow he gets thoughtful sitting by himself 
so much, and thinks the strangest things you ever 
heard. He told me, coming home, that he hoped the 
people saw him in the church, because he wasa crip- 
ple, and it might be pleasant to them to remember 
upon Christmas Day, who made lame beggars walk 
and blind men see.’ Bob’s voice was tremulous when 
he told them this, and trembled more when he said 
that Tiny Tim was growing strong and hearty. His 
active little crutch was heard upon the floor, and back 
came Tiny Tim before another word was spoken, es- 
corted by his brother and sister to his stool beside the 
fire; and while Bob, turning up his cuffs—as if, poor 
fellow, they were capable of being made more shabby 
—compounded some hot mixture in a jug with gin 
and lemons, and stirred it round and round and put 
it on the hob to simmer; master Peter and the 
two ubiquitous young Cratchits went to fetch the 
goose, with which they soon returned in high proces- 
sion. Such a bustle ensued that you might have 
thought a goose the rarest of all birds; a feathered 
phenomenon, to which a black swan was a matter of 
course : and in truth it was something very like it in 
that house. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready 
beforehand in a little saucepan) hissing hot ; Master 
Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible vigour 5 
Miss Belinda sweetened up the apple-sauce ; Martha 
dusted the hot plates; Bob took Tiny Tim beside him 
in a tiny corner at the table ; the two young Cratchits 
set chairs for everybody, not forgetting themselves, 
and mounting guard upon their posts, crammed 
spoons into their mouths, lest they should shriek for 
goose before their turn came to be helped. At last 
the dishes were set on, and grace was said. It was 
succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, 
looking slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared 
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to plunge it in the breast ; but when she did, and when 
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the long-expected gush of stuffing issued forth, one 
murmur of delight arose all round the board, and even 
Tiny Tim, excited by the two young Cratchits, beat 
on the table with the handle of his knife, and feebly 
cried Hurrah! There never was such a goose. Bob 
said he didn’t believe there ever was such a goose 
cooked. Its tenderness and flavour, size and cheap- 
ness, were the themes of universal admiration. Eked 
out by the apple-sauce and mashed potatoes, it wasa 
sufficient dinner for the whole family ; indeed, as 
Mrs. Cratchit said with great delight (surveying one 
small atom of a bone upon a dish), they hadn’t ate it 
all at last! Yet every one had had enough, and the 
youngest Cratchits in particular, were steeped in sage 
and onion to the eyebrows! But now, the plates 
being changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit left the 
room alone—too nervous to bear witnesses—to take 
the pudding up, and bring it in. Suppose it should 
not be done enough! Suppose it should break in 
turning out ! Suppose somebody should have got over 
the wall of the back-yard, and stolen it, while they 
were merry with the goose! a supposition at which 
the two young Cratchits became livid! All sorts of 
horrors were supposed. Hallo! A great deal of 
steam! The pudding was out of the copper. A smell 
like a washing-day! That was the cloth. A smell 
like an eating-house, and a pastry-cook’s next door to 
each other, with a laundress’s next door to that! That 
was the pudding. In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit 
entered: flushed, but smiling proudly: with the pud- 
ding, like a speckled cannon-ball, so hard and firm, 
blazing in half of half-a-quartern of ignited brandy, and 
bedight with Christmas holly stuck into the top. Oh, 
a wonderful pudding !' Bob Cratchit said, and calmly 
too, that he regarded it as the greatest success achieved 
by Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. Cratchit 
said that now the weight was off her mind, she would 
confess she had her doubts about the quantity of flour. 
Everybody had something to say about it, but nobody 
said or thought it was at all a small pudding fora 
large family. It would have heen flat heresy to do 
so. Any Cratchit would have blushed to hint at such 
a thing. At last the dinner was all done, the cloth 
was cleared, the hearth swept, and the fire made up. 
The compound in the jug being tasted and considered 
perfect, apples and oranges were put upon the table, 
and a shovel-full of chesnuts on the fire. Then all 
the Cratchit family drew round the hearth, in what 
Bob Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a one ; and 
at Bob Cratchit’s elbow stood the family display of 
glass; two tumblers, and a custard-cup without a 
handle. These held the hot stuff from the jug, how- 
ever, as well as golden goblets would have done ; and 
Bob served it out with beaming looks, while the ches- 
nuts on the fire sputtered and crackled noisily. Then 
Bob proposed: * A Merry Christmas to us all, my 
dears. God bless us!’ Which all the family re- 
echoed. ‘God bless us every one!’ said Tiny Tim, 
the last of all. He sat very close to his father’s side, 
upon his little stool. Bob held his withered little 
hand in his, as if he loved the child, and wished to 
keep him by his side, and dreaded that he might be 
taken from him.” 

We can positively make room for nothing 
more after such a noble meal. How the sight 
thereof, and of similar scenes, with sundry 
ghastly contrasts, works upon the close heart of 
the miser, Scrooge, and what becomes of Tiny 
Tim, is most capitally carolled in prose by Mr. 
Dickens; and will call out, we hope, a chorus 
of “ Amens,” in the shape of kindly sympathies 
and bounteous deeds, from the Land’s End to 
John o’Groat’s House. 








Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. By 

Francis Jeffrey. 

(Second Notice.} 

Tue publication of the Correspondence between 
Mrs. M‘Lehose, (all that was wanting, we be- 
lieve, to complete the works of the Scotch lyrist,) 
has led us to turn to Mr. Jeffrey's critique upon 
the edition of Burns by Mr. Cromek, which ap- 
peared in 1808. The following remarks upon 
his prose composition coincide entirely with the 
opinion we have ourselves expressed :— 

“ The prose works of Burns consist almost en- 
tirely of his letters. They bear, as well as his poetry, 


the seal and the impress of his genius; but they con- 
tain much more bad taste, and are written with far 
more apparent labour. His poetry was almost all 
written primarily from feeling, and only secondarily 
from ambition. His letters seem to have been nearly 
all composed as exercises, and for display. There 
are few of them written with simplicity or plain- 
ness ; and though natural enough as to the sentiment, 
they are generally very strained and elaborate in the 
expression. A very great proportion of them, too, 
relate neither to facts nor feelings peculiarly con- 
nected with the author or his correspondent—but are 
made up of general declamation, moral reflections, 
and yague discussions—all evidently composed for 
the sake of effect, and frequently introduced with 
long complaints of having nothing to say, and of the 
necessity and difficulty of letter-writing.” 

The reviewer seems to have hit with precision 
the worst feature of Burns’s moral character, 
and the censure it draws down is not more 
severe than just :— 

But the leading vice in Burns's character, and 
the cardinal deformity, indeed, of all his productions, 
was his contempt, or affectation of contempt, for pru- 
dence, decency, and regularity ; and his admiration 
of thoughtlessness, oddity, and vehement sensibility ; 
—his belief, in short, iri the dispensing power of genius 
and social feeling, in all matters of morality and 
common sense. This is the very slang of the worst 
German plays, and the lowest of our town-made 
novels; nor can anything be more lamentable, than 
that it should have found a patron in such a man as 
Burns, and communicated to many of his productions 
a character of immorality, at once contemptible and 
hateful. It is but too true, that men of the highest 
genius have frequently been hurried by their passions 
into a violation of prudence and duty ; and there is 
something generous, at least, in the apology which 
their admirers may make for them, on the score of 
their keener feelings and habitual want of reflection. 
But this apology, which is quite unsatisfactory in the 
mouth of another, becomes an insult and an absur- 
dity whenever it proceeds from their own. A man 
may say of his friend, that he is a noble-hearted 
fellow—too generous to be just, and with too much 
spirit to be always prudent and regular. But he 
cannot be allowed to say even this of himself; and 
still less to represent himself as a hare-brained senti- 
mental soul, constantly carried away by fine fancies 
and visions of love and philanthropy, and born to 
confound and despise the cold-blooded sons of pru- 
dence and sobriety. This apology, indeed, evidently 
destroys itself: for it shows that conduct to be the 
result of deliberate system, which it affects at the 
same time to justify as the fruit of mere thoughtless- 
ness and casual impulse.” 

There is much of the vice here reprobated in 
the letters of Sylvander. Mr. Jeffrey adds :— 

“ This pitiful cant of careless feeling and eccentric 
genius, accordingly, has never found much favour in 
the eyes of English sense and morality. The most 
signal effect which it ever produced, was on the 
muddy brains of some German youth, who are said 
to have left college in a body to rob on the highway ! 
because Schiller had represented the captain of a 
gang as so very noble a creature.—But in this coun- 
try, we believe, a predilection for that honourable 
profession must have preceded this admiration of the 
character. ‘The style we have been speaking of, ac- 
cordingly, is now the heroics only of the hulks and 
the house of correction ; and has no chance, we sup- 
pose, of being greatly admired, except in the farewell 
speech of a young gentleman preparing for Botany 
Bay. It is humiliating to think how deeply Burns 
has fallen into this debasing error. He is perpetually 
making a parade of his thoughtlessness, inflamma- 
bility, and imprudence, and talking with much com- 
placency and exultation of the offence he has occa- 
sioned to the sober and correct part of mankind.” 

This was written in 1809. The writer has 
lived to see a daring and systematic attempt to 
establish a school of literature upon the princi- 
ples of Burns, pushed to the most profligate ex- 
treme. We were actually in some danger, for 
a season, of having the “heroics of the hulks 
and the house of correction” established in the 
room of Milton and Shakspeare. Jack Shep- 





pard threatened to supplant Coriolanus and 





Hamlet, and the heroes and heroines of Mil. 
bank Penitentiary bid fair to cast the Rom 
and Rosalinds into the shade. A deliberatp 
effort was made to invest not only rapine but 
murder with the charms of romantic virtue, and 
to hold up to ridicule and contempt, and pon 
as proper objects of spoil and outrage, “ the 
sober and correct part of mankind,” meanin 
thereby all who had no fancy to connect them. 
selves with gangs of thieves—no taste for pick. 
ing pockets, or no divine impulse to cut a throat 
in Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens, for the 
sake of a watch and some loose silver. 

The criticism, also, of the following remarks 
is so just, that we extract them with pleasure: 

“* Akin to this most lamentable trait of vulgarity, 
and indeed in some measure arising out of it, is that 
perpetual boast of his own independence, which jg 
obtruded upon the readers of Burns in almost every 
page of his writings. The sentiment itself is noble, 
and it is often finely expressed ;—but a gentleman 
would only have expressed it when he was insulted 
or provoked ; and would never have made it a spon- 
taneous theme to those friends in whose estimation 
he felt that his honour stood clear. It is mixed up, 
too, in Burns with too fierce a tone of defiance ; and 
indicates rather the pride of a sturdy peasant, than 
the calm and natural elevation of a generous mind, 
The last of the symptoms of rusticity which we 
think it necessary to notice in the works of this ex. 
traordinary man, is that frequent mist&ke of mere 
exaggeration and violence, for force and sublimity, 
which has defaced so much of his prose composition, 
and given an air of heaviness and labour to a good 
deal of his serious poetry. Theetruth is, that his 
forte was in humour and in pathos—or rather in ten. 
derness of feeling ; and that he has very seldom sue- 
ceeded, either where mere wit and sprightliness, or 
where great energy and weight of sentiment were 
requisite. He had evidently a very false and crude 
notion of what constituted strength of writing ; and 
instead of that simple and brief directness which 
stamps the character of vigour upon every syllable, 
has generally had recourse to a mere accumulation 
of hyperbolical expressions, which encumber the die. 
tion instead of exalting it, and show the determination 
to be impressive, without the power of executing it. 
This error also we are inclined to ascribe entirely to 
the defects of his education. The value of simplicity 
in the expression of passion, is a lesson, we believe, 
of nature and of genius;—but its importance in 
mere grave and impressive writing, is one of the latest 
discoveries of rhetorical experience.” 

No national partiality appears to have in- 
fluenced Mr. Jefirey in his judgment upon 
either the character or the poetry of Burns. 
We need scarcely say that he commends with 
rapture the peculiar beauties of the latter, and 
the general opinion coincides with his, that 
“the best pieces are written in Scotch.” The 
reviewer's observations on the language of 
Burns are important :— 

“ We beg leave too, in passing, to observe, that 
this Scotch is not to be considered asa provincial 
dialect—the vehicle only of rustic vulgarity and 
rude local humour. It is the language of a whole 
country—long an independent kingdom, and still 
separated in laws, character, and manners. It is by 
no means peculiar to the vulgar; but is the common 
speech of the whole nation in early life—and, with 
many of its most exalted and accomplished indivi- 
duals, throughout their whole existence ; and, though 
it be true that, in later times, it has been, in some 
measure, laid aside by the more ambitious and 
aspiring of the present generation, it is still recol- 
lected, even by them, as the familiar language of their 
childhood, and of those who were the earliest objects 
of their love and veneration.” 

In the articles on Cowper, and on the several 
works of Crabbe, there is much earnest and 
eloquent discussion on the sources of poetry. 
We shall quote one or two positions which a 
pear at first sight to be of unquestionable truth, 
but which, nevertheless, it is not very easy to 
reconcile with the phenomena of our own litera- 
ture :— 
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“# In point of fact, we are all touched more deeply, 
as well as more frequently, in real life, with the suf- 
ferings of peasants than of princes ; and sympathise 
much oftener, and more heartily, with the successes 
of the poor, than of the rich and distinguished.” 

Again :— ) 

« It appears to us to be certain, that where sub- 
jects, taken from humble life, can be made sufficiently 
interesting to overcome the distaste and the preju- 
dices with which the usages of polished society too 
generally lead us to regard them, the interest which 
they excite will commonly be more profound and 
more lasting than any that can be raised upon loftier 
themes; and the poet of the Village and the Borough 
be oftener, and longer read, than the poet of the 
Court or the Camp. ‘The most popular passages of 
Shakespeare and Cowper, we think, are of this de- 
scription : and there is much, both in the volume 
before us, and in Mr, Crabbe’s former publications, 
to which we might now venture to refer, as proofs 
of the same doctrine. When such representations 
have once made an impression on the imagination, 
they are remembered daily, and for ever. We can 
neither look around, nor within us, without being re- 
minded of their truth and their importance; and, 
while the more brilliant effusions of romantic fancy 
are recalled only at long intervals, and in rare situ- 
ations, we feel that we cannot walk a step from our 
own doors, nor cast a glance back on our departed 
years, without being indebted to the poet of vulgar 
life for some striking image or touching reflection, of 
which the occasions were always before us, but—till 
he taught us how to improve them—were almost 
always allowed to escape.” 

We are tempted to offer a few observations 
upon the theory here propounded, for we more 
than doubt its correctness. The name of Shak- 
speare might have made the reviewer pause. 
Is Shakspeare the “ poet of vulgar life,” in the 
sense that Crabbe is? Are “ the most popular 
passages of Shakspeare” of the same descrip- 
tion as the poetry of “ the Village and the Bo- 
rough”? Which are the most popular passages 
of Shakspeare? Which the most popular of 
his plays? We should say Hamlet, Julius 
Cesar, Macbeth, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, 
King Lear, and a few of the historical dramas. 


If Shakspeare is still the most popular poet in 
the English language, from what sources chiefly 


has he extracted poetic interest? Certainly 
much oftener from the ‘ sufferings of princes” 
than of “peasants.” Indeed, it is remarkable 
that no tragedy or affecting play of Shakspeare 
is founded upon a tale of domestic life, even in 
the middle et of society. Where there are 
not kings and queens, there are at least dukes 
and countesses. The only purely middle-class 
play is the Merry Wives of Windsor, the poetry 
of which seems as distinct from that of “the 
Borough,” as one thing can be from another. 
It is true that Crabbe has elicited poetry from 
the details of rural and municipal life, but it is 
equally true that the acknowledged chief of 
poets has preferred the developement of human 
feelings and passions in the characters of mon- 
archs, pnaid warriors, magistrates, cardinals, 
bishops, princesses, dukes, and earls. The dra- 
matists cotemporary with Shakspeare frequently 
draw their plots and characters from the cir- 
cumstances of middle life; but Shakspeare 
never does. Desdemona is the daughter of an 
illustrious Venetian; Ophelia of a noble Dane ; 
Cordelia of a king of England. Are we the 
less moved by their sad fortunes on account of 
their clevated stations? Ought Shakspeare to 
have made Desdemona the daughter of a linen- 
draper, or made the sire of his Ophelia a “ fish- 
monger’ indeed? Would Cordelia’s sorrows 
touch us more deeply, if Lear was a green- 
grocer? The reviewer seems to be of this opi- 
nion, for he expressly says—‘ a powerful effort 
to interest us in the feelings of the humble and 
obscure will usually call forth more deep, more 
numerous, and more permanent emotions than 


and heroes.” It is strange that no “ powerful 
effort” of this kind has yet been made by any 
poet, in any language, with an effect at all to be 
compared with that which Shakspeare has pro- 
duced by his Lear, his Coriolanus, his Juliet, or 
his Constance. The Greek dramatists worked 
upon the same principle, and moved the pity or 
the terror of their democratic audiences by the 
misfortunes and passions of heroic or of royal 
life, of a Philoctetes, an Orestes, an Electra, a 
Medea. We cannot allow that either Sophocles 
or Shakspeare took their subjects from these 
lofty regions, out of any deficiency of power to 
invest humbler scenes and humbler personages 
with tragic interest. According to the Edin- 
burgh reviewer, “ Where a subject taken from 
humble life can be made sufficiently interesting 
to overcome the distaste and the prejudices with 
which the usages of polished society too gene- 
rally lead us to regard them, the interest which 
they excite will commonly be more profound 
and lasting than any that can be raised by loftier 
themes.” If so, all that is wanting to overtop 
Shakspeare and “sweet Electra’s poet,” is a 
sufticiently high degree of art: the dramatic 
skill to make a hero of some .Mycyllus of 
Athens, or convert a Mrs. Gilpin, of London, 
to the uses of a tragedy-queen. We have a 
high opinion of the powers of Crabbe in his 
peculiar walk; but the poets “of the Court and 
Camp” have not yet been surpassed by the poets 
of the “ Village and the Borough.” The truth 
seems to be, that we are too painfully affected 
by the calamities of the middle walks of life, to 
delight most in the poctry that reproduces 
them. We are lowered by the spectacle of 
misfortunes incident to our own class of society, 
while those that affect the higher strata have a 
pleasing tendency to exaltus. In our sympathy 
with a suffering king or afflicted princess, there 
is no more pain than we can easily endure. We 
are even gratified by that ideal vicinity to the 
high places into which we are brought by the 
distresses of the great. The poetry that exposes 
the agonies of a queen’s heart, or represents the 
struggles of a great chieftain with his destiny, 
is a lively and flattering demonstration of the 
radical equality which subsists amongst men. 
Then it is also to be remembered that, by virtue 
of this same law of equality, the poet ‘ of the 
Court and the Camp” has all the great materials 
of poetic interest af his command, as much as 
the poet who sings’ef Sally or of Edward Shore. 
The pangs of a mother reft of her children are 
as agonizing in a palace as in a cottage. The 
terrors of a conscious murderer are as appalling 
in a Macbeth as in a Sykes. The suicide of 
Ophelia is not less affecting than that of a 
sempstress in Oxford Street. We have, how- 
ever, extended these remarks far enough for an 
incidental discussion. 

Considering that Mr. Jeffrey thought highly 
enough of Cowper to place his name beside that 
of Shakspeare, (Lieutenant-Colonel Dalhousie 
beside the God of War!) his critiques on 
Wordsworth must be allowed to have been 
harsh. To this opinion he is now disposed him- 
self, for we find the following note appended to 
his trenchant review of the Excursion, begin- 
ning with “ This will never do!” 

“T have spoken in many places rather too bitterly 
and confidently of the faults of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poetry: And forgetting that, even on my own view 
of them, they were but faults of taste, or venial self- 
partiality, have sometimes visited them, I fear, with 
an asperity which should be reserved for objects of 
Moral reprobation. If I were now to deal with the 
whole question of his poetical merits, though my 
judgment might not be substantially different, I hope 
I should repress the greater part of these vivacités of 
expression: And indeed so strong has been my feel- 
ing in this way, that, considering how much I have 








can ever be excited by the fate of princesses 


always loved many of the attributes of his Genius, 


and how entirely I respect his Character, it did at 
first occur to me whether it was quite fitting that, in 
my old age and his, I should include in this publica- 
tion any of those critiques which may have formerly 
given pain or offence, to him or his admirers. But, 
when I reflected that the mischief, if there really ever 
was any, was long ago done, and that I still retain, 
in substance, the opinions which I should now like 
to have seen more gently expressed, I felt that to 
omit all notice of them on the present occasion, 
might be held to import a retractation which I am 
as far as possible from intending; or even be repre- 
sented as a very shabby way of backing out of sen- 
timents which should either be manfully persisted in, 
or openly renounced, and abandoned as untenable.” 

However, in the article on the Excursion, 
there is some admiration to qualify the general 
severity of the censure. But the merciless re- 
view of the White Doe of Rylstone is reprinted 
likewise, and the critic thinks it necessary to 
offer an excuse for its re-appearance. If an 
excuse was called for, Mr. Jeffrey’s is a good 
one: he continues to think the White Doe “the 
very worst poem ever imprinted in a quarto 
volume,” and the public pretty generally agree 
with him in opinion. 

One of the faults of Mr. Jeffrey's style is a 
certain pertness of expression, which easily de- 
generates into vulgarity, and sometimes imparts 
offensiveness to his strictures. He appears oc- 
casionally to mistake flippancy for wit, and a 
shrewish strain of observation for a pungent 
one. We could illustrate from the articles on 
Wordsworth, amongst others ; yet, in the main, 
Mr. Jetlrey is a solid as well as a brilliant 
writer: he possesses a strong sense of the ridi- 
culous, which now and then, perhaps, transports 
him too far, and must irritate extremely the 
objects of his laughter; but it must be acknow- 
ledged that in the course of thirty years he had 
a prodigious mass of folly, conceit, and affecta- 
tion to deal with, and that, upon the whole, he 
has employed his powers of critical castigation 
with good faith, as well as a strong arm, and 
has contributed his full share amongst the best 
writers of the day, to diffuse a genuine and 
healthy, instead of a spurious and morbid taste 
in literature. 

The school of Wordsworth can hardly com- 
plain that the Edinburgh Review has done them 
a wrong, for the ne of their chief is largely 
quoted, whether for praise or censure. It cannot 
be said that an unfair selection of passages was 
made by Mr. Jeffrey, in order to support a 
general charge of affectation and absurdity, for 
we have ourselves heard several of Mr. Words- 
worth’s idolaters pronounce some of the extracts 
from the Excursion, most unsparingly ridiculed 
by this reviewer, to be amongst the finest pas- 
sages of that poem,—for example, the deserip- 
tion of the “lamb” with a “ solemn bleat”— 

—“ List !—I heard, 
From yon huge breast of rock, a solemn Lieat! 
Sent forth as if it were the Mountain's voice! 
As if the visible Mountain made the cry! 
Again !”"—The effect upon the soul was such 
As he express’d; for, from the Mountain's heart 
The solenn leat appear'd to come! There was 
No other—and the region all around 
Stood silent, empty of all shape of life. 
—It was a lamb—left somewhere to itself!” 

Amongst the ethical services which Mr. 
Jeffrey may boast of, in connexion with his cri- 
tical labours, may be mentioned his reproof of 
the fiery but gloomy spirit, and false philosophy 
of Lord Byron, which caught such fast hold, for 
a season, of the public mind, and exercised, 
while the delusion lasted, a most baneful influ- 
ence upon taste and morals. After a quotation 
of some fierce, unnatural stanzas from the third 
canto of Childe Harold, and some just commen- 
tary upon them, the reviewer makes the fol- 
lowing sound observations :— 

It will be found, we believe, accordingly, that the 
master spirits of their age have always escaped the 
unhappiness which is here supposed to be the in- 
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evitable lot of extraordinary talents ; and that this Travelling Journeyman will claim hearing. The 


strange tax upon genius has only been levied from 
those who held the secondary shares of it. Men of 
truly great powers of mind have generally been 
cheerful, social, and indulgent ; while a tendency to 
sentimental whining, or fierce intolerance, may be 
ranked among the surest symptoms of little souls 
and inferior intellects. In the whole list of our 
English poets, we can only remember Shenstone and 
Savage—two, certainly, of the lowest—who were 
querulous and discontented. Cowley, indeed, used 
to call himself melancholy ;—but he was not in ear- 
nest; and, at any rate, was full of conceits and affec- 
tations; and has nothing to make us proud of him. 
Shakespeare, the greatest of them all, was evidently 
of a free and joyous temperament ;—and so was 
Chaucer, their common master. The same dispo- 
sition appears to have predominated in Fletcher, 
Jonson, and their great contemporaries. The genius 
of Milton partook something of the austerity of the 
party to which he belonged, and of the controversies 
in which he was involved ; but even when fallen on 
evil days and evil tongues, his spirit seems to have 
retained its serenity as well as its dignity ; and in his 
private life, as well as in his poetry, the majesty of a 
high character is tempered with great sweetness, ge- 
nial indulgences, and practical wisdom. In the sue- 
ceeding age our poets were but too gay; and though 
we forbear to speak of living authors, we know enough 
of them to say with confidence, that to be miserable 
or to be hated is not now, any more than heretofore, 
the common lot of those who excel.” 

This is excellent, with the single exception of 
what is said of Cowley, that he has “ nothing 
to make us proud of him!” Had Mr. Jeffrey 
forgotten the Anacreontics and the ‘ Hymn 
to Light”? With all his great faults, Cowley 
‘was a man of genius, and soared now and then 
far above the highest flight of many a poet of 
a hundred times his popularity. 

It is curious now to look back to the notice 
in the Edinburgh Review of the first novel of Sir 
Walter Scott :— 

“Tt is wonderful what genius and adherence to 
nature will do, in spite of all disadvantages. Here is 
a thing obviously very hastily, and, in many places, 
somewhat unskilfully written—composed, one half of 
it, in a dialect unintelligible to four-fifths of the read- 
ing population of the country—relating to a period 
too recent to be romantic, and too far gone by to be 
familiar—and published, moreover, in a quarter of 
the island where materials and talents for novel- 
writing have been supposed to be equally wanting: 
And yet, by the mere force and truth and vivacity of 
its colouring, already casting the whole tribe of ordi- 
dary novels into the shade, and taking its place rather 
with the most popular of our modern poems, than 
with the rubbish of provincial romances.” 

This is the first paragraph of the article on 
Waverley : here is the last :— 

“ There has been much speculation, at least in this 
quarter of the island, about the authorship of this 
singular performance—and certainly it is not easy to 
conjecture why it is still anonymous,—Judging by 
internal evidence, to which alone we pretend to have 
access, we should not scruple to ascribe it to the 
highest of these authors to whom it has been assigned 
by the sagacious conjectures of the public ;—and this 
at least we will venture to say, that if it be indeed 
the work of an author hitherto nnknown, Mr. Scott 
would do well to look to his laurels, and to rouse 
himself for a sturdier competition than any he has 
yet had to encounter !”’ 

Mr. Jeffrey makes the following observation, 
in a note prefixed to this review :— 

“Though living in familiar intercourse with Sir 
Walter, I need scarcely say that I was not in the 
secret of his authorship ; and in truth had no assur- 
ance of the fact, till the time of its public promul- 
gation.” 





The Light Dragoon. By the Author of ‘The 
Subaltern.’ 2 vols. Colburn. 

Tue People’s Library, written by the People, 

receives copious additions. Not long ago we had 

an American ‘Salt;’ this week comes an English 

Light Dragoon; next week, possibly, a German 











value of these appearances is not exclusively 
literary: their social influence ought not to be 
inconsiderable; and we think the publishers 
would do well to advert to this, and provide for 
its developement, by such a manner and price, 
that ould ws once place Ned Myers and George 
Farmer, the hero of the present narrative, and 
the rest of the fraternity, in forecastle, and 
barrack, and workshop circulation. Good could 
not but come of it; and we think, in the long 
run, profit also. : 


This genuine journal of a Light Dragoon, . 


re-written by Mr. Gleig, was originally contri- 
buted to one of the periodicals. The editor 
seems to have smoothed the original manuscript 
more carefully than Mr. Cooper the rough and 
careless diction of the man before the mast: 
probably, too, in mind, manners, and education, 
his client had the advantage. But though the 
style be less characteristic, the English narra- 
tive is the more entertaining and varied. We 
shall only draw upon this “ thrice-told tale,” for 
a passage which will interest the readers in the 
class to which the tale better belongs. How 
much of the following portrait is the work of 
Mr. Gleig, how much of George Farmer, it is, 
of course, impossible for us to determine. 


“T am induced to think that the change from 
home service to real campaigning is much more 
striking, as well as far more difficult to realize, in 
the case of the light horseman, than in that of the 
infantry soldier. The infantry soldier finds himself, 
it is true, deprived, when he takes the field, of his 
comfortable barrack-room ; while his provisions, 
instead of being served out daily, and by measure, 
may fall short from time to time, or utterly disappear. 
Then, again, he mounts guard—not over a stout brick 
building, which nobody dreams of assailing—but in 
the open fields, where all his wits must be about 
him, in order to prevent an active enemy from pass- 
ing his line, cutting him and his picket off, and bring- 
ing ruin on the army. In every other respect, how- 
ever, his life is pretty much what it ever was. He 
must keep his arins and accoutrements clean, himself 
tidy, attend parades, perform marches, and fight 
battles as often as to his own leader, or to the leader 
of the adverse host, a battle may be desirable. But, 
except in the matter of fighting, he must do all this 
at home likewise; and if his bed be often the wet 
ground, and his canopy the lowering sky, why there 
is no help for it; he must make the most of them. 
The light horseman, on the contrary, has not only 
his own wants, but those of his charger, to attend 
to; and the difference to the horse in the sort of life, 
which on service he is required to lead, is infinitely 
greater than the difference to his rider—supposing 
both to have been reared in England. In Portugal, 
for example, we had Indian corn served out as forage, 
which our horses would not taste, and whieh we 
could not get them to taste till we tried the experi- 
ment of soaking: moreover, we had to seek their 
litter where we could find it, to cut for them green 
meat, and train them to sleep picketed and in the 
open air, under which not a few broke down ; and to 
bestow upon them in general a much larger portion 
of our care, than we had ever been taught, in the 
process of home duty, to consider requisite. In like 
manner, it was new to us to go on picket, and to sit 
on horses as videttes, for two hours on a stretch. It 
was equally new to our horses to have their saddles 
and housings fastened on for twenty-four hours toge- 
ther, and to receive their food with the bits hanging 
at their chests, and everything prepared for action at 
a moment’s notice. Ido not mean to say, that where 
men’s feelings or imaginations are interested, all this 
is not very delightful ; on the contrary, there springs 
up between the rider and his horse, a companionship, 
to which there is no parallel in any one of the many 
varied connexions which human life in its progress 
enables us to form; and such companionship is always 
pleasant, whether the cord binds us to a brute, or to 
our fellow-man. But some imagination is requisite 
in order to carry us into this train of feeling; and 
hence you invariably find, that in the light cavalry 
at least, your imaginative people make the best 








soldiers. Moreover, as the light cavalry are alway, 
employed, wherever the nature of the country vill 
allow, at outposts, both men and horses are forced to 
acquire habits of vigilance, such as to be right} 
understood, must have been both witnessed and 4 
perienced. The cavalry soldier sleeps, like his 
charger, with one eye and one ear always open. Both 
must be quick to perceive the first flash of a carbine 
or the first blast of the trumpet; and both must be 
in a condition to take their places in the ranks, 
within a minute or two after the alarm is given, 
Then again, patrolling, which is an especial duty. 
puts the mettle both of men and horses to the test, 
You must move forward as if you had a hundred 
eyes: you must be cool and collected, and prepared 
for every conceivable adventure. Neither hedges nor 
ditches must offer insuperable obstacles to your pro- 
gress, whether you be required to take ground to the 
front or rear; and you must be quite as ready and as 
willing to gallop off when to convey intelligence jg 
your business, as to fight with carbine or sword, where 
you are desired to delay an enemy’s progress, Ina 
word, both the light dragoon and his horse are called 
upon, as soon as they take their station in the front 
of an army, to acquire, as if by intuition, new ideas 
on every subject; for, except in the formation of 
column or line, and the art of breaking up into 
order of march, and closing into squadrons again, 
the home drill—at least in 1809 and 1810—had not 
taught us much of our real duty. The light horse- 
man, who lays himself out to become a useful mem- 
ber of his profession, is sure to succeed. He will first 
of all devote himself to his horse; and then his 
horse, as if grateful for the kindness shown, will 
do for him in return innumerable services, Thus, 
during a night march, when the dragoon, overcome 
by fatigue, drops asleep, the faithful animal will 
slacken his pace, or sway from side to side, in order 
to prevent his master from falling. In like manner, 
if they be passing in the dark through broken and 
dangerous ground, the horse will often refuse to obey 
either spur or rein: his superior instinct directing 
him to avoid the perils, into which the ignorance or 
over-anxiety of his master was about to hurry them, 
Moreover, the horse knows his master’s voice: it eats 
out of his palm, lowers its head for the well-known 
caress, and licks his hand like a dog in acknowledge. 
ment. And when it comes to this, let not the light 
dragoon be afraid to trust his charger in everything. 
If they be the attacking party, his horse will carry 
him bravely on: if it be necessary to fly, there is no 
fence which he will refuse, or which, unless it actu- 
ally exceed his physical powers to surmount, he will 
not by some means either overleap or scramble 
through.” 

Military adventures in the Peninsula, suffer- 
ings in foreign prisons, domestic occupation in 
the household of Count Golstein, to whom 
Farmer served as groom, measures protective of 
the property of the French from the soldiers of 
the allied army, scenes of Indian warfare, wound 
up by the memorable siege of Bhurtpore, all 
contribute their quota of interest to this book. 
We must add, that in every vicissitude, ‘The 
Light Dragoon’ displays as much good sense as 
good feeling; and we are glad, by the preface, 
to find that, for the detail of his wanderings, he 
has been remunerated to “his heart's content.” 





Treland. By J.G, Kohl, Chapman & Hall. 


ALTHOUGH we presented our readers with so 
much interesting matter from Mr. Kohl’s Ire- 
land, we were far from exhausting the mine; 
and the appearance of this translation gives us 
an excuse for a few quotations of a more general 
character than those to which we chiefly con- 
fined ourselves in our former notice. We com- 
mence with a remark or two on a place made 
famous in Ireland by its inhabitants—Edge- 
worthtown :— 

“This is a cheerful little town, inthe county of Long- 
ford, and hasreceived its name froma family which has 
become famed throughout the civilized world in con- 
sequence of the writings of the amiable Maria Edge- 
worth. This family came over—most of the families 
that own land in Ireland are of English origin, and 
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vill often take occasion to tell their friends and guests, 
when their ancestors came over from England, in the 
game way that some English families will talk of the 
time when their ancestors came over from Normand y3 
__well, then, the Edgeworths came over in 1583, 
under the reign of Queen Elizabeth. | The family 
was at that time also possessed of land in Middlesex. 
In Ireland they became the owners of extensive do- 
mains and castles, and, among other places, of the 
village of Fairymount, a name which, in its Gallicized 
form of Firmont, has become celebrated throughout 
the world. The Abbé Edgeworth, who accompanied 
Louis XVI. to the scaffold, derived from this village 
his name of Monsieur de Firmont.” 


Mr. Kohl adopts his usual commendable plan 
of not entering into personal particulars re- 
garding those who have hospitably entertained 
him; but gives us an account of the principal 
yesidents of Edgeworthtown :— 

“The Edgeworths have long been resident in Ire- 
land, that is to say, they are not absentees, but live 
on their estate, and look to the comfort and welfare 
of their tenants. There are several noble and wealthy 
families in the neighbourhood who do the same 
thing ; among others the family of the Tuites, and I 
had, in consequence, an opportunity of seeing the 
wonderful effect which the presence of the owner of 
an estate has on the tenantry, and to how great an 
extent, therefore, the Irish landlords, who take no 
care for their dependents, are themselves responsible 
for the wretchedness of the country. I had not 
thought there could have been in Ireland such solid- 
looking farmers as I here beheld on the estates of the 
two families I have mentioned. In the course of my 
excursions round Edgeworthtown, I saw many farm- 
houses as stately as the best of their kind I had ever 
seen in England. The houses were as clean, and the 
rooms as comfortable, as I could have wished them 
tobe. ‘The rooms and staircases were carpeted, and 
wine and refreshments were offered me. On Mr. 
Tuite’s estate I visited a number of farmers, and 
always found their houses tidy and orderly, with sides 
of bacon suspended in the pantry, bright pewter 
dishes ranged upon the kitchen shelves, and good 
furniture and beds in the family rooms, just as I 
should have expected to find them in the houses of 
the wealthier peasantry in Germany. The Tuite 
family, I was told, had lived on their estate for 300 
years, had always been resident, and the present 
owner was himself a very zealous and intelligent 
agriculturist. It is but seldom that one sees any 
thing of this kind in Ireland, and for that very reason, 
perhaps, it excites the more interest when one does 
see it, for it inspires a belief that, with care and kind- 
liness, it would be possible to elevate the peasantry 
of Ireland, a thing which those who might best effect 
the change are usually least willing to admit, attri- 
buting the whole blame to the disorderly, dirty, im- 
provident, and intemperate habits of the people.” 

Mr. Kohl, of course visited the lakes: his 
description is rather long, but we must manage 
to give an abstract of it :— 

“ From Killarney, which lies on the low shore, one 
sees the mountains on the other side rising like a 
dark wall, and reflected in the clear lake that lies 
like a mirror at their feet; and the prospect was 
beautiful when a glimpse of it could be caught through 
the walls, palings, and hedges, that almost shut it out. 
Near the town, along the lake, runs the hippodrome, 
or race-course of Killarney, for even such small places 
as this must in Ireland have their race-course. In 
the villages we passed through, we again saw the little 
Irish boys running to school, each with his slate and 
book under one arm, and his sod of turf for the 
schoolmaster under the other. * * As we trotted 
through the pass, we could not avoid envying a pair 
of eagles which were hovering high in air over our 
heads, although we were very well mounted on stout, 
sagacious, and active little Kerry horses. Their 
caparison is the most wretched I ever saw, consisting 
of nothing more than straw plaited together. Straw 
is indeed much in use throughout Ireland for various 
purposes;—they take the pigs to market, for instance, 
with a wisp of straw round the leg; in other coun- 
tries too, straw is sometimes twisted into the shape of 
a rope, but a horse with bridle and harness all of 
straw, is a sight to be seen nowhere but in this poorest 
part of the west of Ireland. Be it remembered also, 
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this was not a mere make-shift, or the whim of an 
individual, but a general custom. The rocks on 


either side of the pass, arose to a height of at least | 


1,500 feet, and it was about ten miles long, and pre- | 


sented in its various windings many wildly picturesque 
points. * * The principal inhabitants of these rocks 
are a few herdsmen and their goats, who have con- 
stantly to dispute the ground with their enemies, the 
eagles and foxes. The wolfis said to have inhabited 
these wild regions longer than any other part of the 
British islands, the last Irish wolf having been shot 
in the year 1700, in Macgillycuddy’s Reeks, whereas 
the last was destroyed in Scotland in 1680, and none 
have been seen in England since 1300, when, in the 
time of Edward I. many were killed in Yorkshire. 
Perhaps the gradual extinction of those fierce animals 
may serve as a standard to measure the progress of 
civilization in the three countries. The goats are by 
no means carefully tended by the herdsmen, who, 
indeed, seldom look after them much, except once a 
year, when they collect the herds, take such as are 
fit for the market, and set the rest at liberty again. 
They generally calculate that ten out of every fifty 
will be destroyed by the eagles and foxes, or perish 
in some way or other among the mountains. A little 
river rushes through the Gap of Dunloe over the 
rocks, and in the middle of the valley several small 
lakes, of a most remarkable appearance, are formed : 
namely, the water has the peculiar property of stain- 
ing all the ground it flows over of a deep black 
colour, so that now, in the beginning of October, 
when the waters after an unusually dry season were 
very low, the black rocky hollow, on the edge of 
which we were riding, had exactly the appearance of 
a gigantic inkstand half empty. Had there been at 
the bottom, among the rugged masses of black rock, 
some smoke and flame instead of water, we might 
have imagined we were looking into the dark entrance 
to the infernal regions. The Irish have named all 
this part of the pass, with good reason, the ‘ Dark 
valley.” 

Our readers will remember, that Mr. Kohl has 
taken the field against the exclusive praise of 
the Vale of Avoca. Here we have him, again, 
dealing the same impartial justice in the case of 
the no less famous Lakes of Killarney :— 

“The effect of the lakes of Killarney, with their 
banks of soft meadow land and the rich fringe of trees 
scattered over them, is greatly increased by their 
lying in the midst of this rocky wilderness. They 
are also sprinkled over with a number of little grassy 


and wooded islands, and peninsulas running out far | 


from the main land into the bosom of the lakes, and 
forming a never-ending variety of straits, bays, and 
harbours of fairy proportions. On many of these, 
wealthy amateurs, delighted with the fantastic and 
solitary character of the place, have built ornamental 
cottages, and thrown picturesque bridges over inlets 
of the lake. The whole crescent of the lakes, from 
one end to the other, is not more than about nine 
miles long, and forms undoubtedly one of the most 
varied and agreeable excursions one can take. The 
water appears, when looked into, of a dark golden 
brown colour, but as clear as crystal, so that one can 
see to a great depth beneath it. When taken up in 
a glass, it shews no colour. We had a crew of six 
rowers to our boat, for in Ireland there are always 
six pair of arms used where two would suffice. In 
reading some of the exaggerated English descriptions 
of the lakes of Killarney, one might fancy them to 
be really something supernatural. A well-known 
Trish writer (Wakefield), for instance, expresses him- 
self concerning them in the following manner: ‘ Na- 
ture here puts on the wildest and most terrific attire 
to astonish the gazing spectator, who, lost in wonder 
and surprise, thinks that he treads on enchanted 
ground ; and whilst he scarcely knows to which side 
to direct his attention, can hardly believe that the 
scenes before him are not the effects of delusion, or 
the airy phantoms of the brain, called into moment- 
ary existence by the creative power of a fervid ima- 


gination.’ This is a rare specimen of bombastic | 


nonsense, and if all this is to be said of the lakes of 
Killarney, what are we to say of others that much 
exceed them in beauty? Nature is, indeed, almost 
everywhere more beautiful and attractive than any 
language can adequately describe; but when we do 
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charms of a particular spot, we must speak by com- 
parison with other places, and not forget the infinite 
number of lovely spots of earth to which we might 
do injustice by our immoderate praise of one. Be- 
sides, these vague generalities of § enchantments’ and 
* delusions,’ and ‘ airy phantoms,’ and ‘ creative ima- 
ginations,’ really describe nothing at all. The reali- 
ties of stone and wood and earth, which we meet 
with in nature, are beautiful enough—we do not need 
to try and lift them into the realms of phantasma- 
goria, but should do much better, if we would try 
and give the distant reader some idea of what has 
excited our admiration, by a faithful representation 
of the individual features of the scene, often by no 
means an easy task. Along the upper lake liesa 
range of small rocky islets, all surrounded, as well as 
the shores, with a black stripe, about four or five feet 
broad, pointing out what has been the height of the 
water in the summer. Immediately above the black 
stripe, and in sharpest contrast with it, comes a streak 
of white, of the moss I haye already mentioned in 
speaking of the Gap of Dunloe, and over this again 
another of yellow furze, which seems to flourish 
amazingly in these boggy grounds. Above all comes 
the beautiful foliage of the arbutus and the oak, the 
former making, indeed, one of the especial attractions 
of Killarney. ‘These beautiful shrubs are nowhere 
so numerous and flourishing as on the lakes and 
islands of Killarney, and the finest specimens may 
be seen shooting up among the rocks. The autumn 
is said to be the most favourable season for viewing 
them, on account of the endless variety of colours 
then exhibited by the leaves; andas, besides the ad- 
vantage of this season, I had that of fine weather, an 
uncommon one at Killarney, where it almost always 
rains, I certainly had reason to consider myself for- 
tunate. Many of the islands are covered only with 
weeds and bog, and cannot for a moment be com- 
pared with the Isola Madre, Isola Bella, or others in 
the Italian lakes. Amongst the bold promontories 
of the Glenna mountain, which project in lofty and 
commanding forms upon the lake, is one more steep 
and apparently inaccessible than the rest, called the 
Eagles’ rock, because a pair of eagles have for many 
years had a nest upon its summit. The people of 
the country, however, contrive to rob the poor birds 
every year of their young, and sell them to this or 
that nobleman, who generally pays four or five pounds 
for the stolen goods. In the space of two or three 
miles, we were told, there were known to be five 
eagles’ nests. A regular trade is carried on in the 
young birds, who are sent to England. Between the 
15th of June and the Ist of July, they are old enough 
to be brought up by the hand, and this, therefore, is 
the time when the robberies begin. The rocks on 
which the nests are built, are usually so steep and 
dangerous, that they can only be reached by ropes 
from above. The people watch for the departure of 
the old birds, who fly away at regular hours in search 
of food. The men are then let down, in baskets, to 
deprive the feathery parents of the objects of their 
tender care. It happens sometimes, however, that 
the business is not accomplished before the birds 
return, and thena desperate conflict takes place with 
the spoilers, who come provided for such a contin- 
gency with an old sabre or a pistol. Tor twenty 
years, our boatmen informed us, they had regularly 
robbed the nest on the Eagles’ rock, and for twenty 
years the same birds had regularly returned and laid 
and hatched their eggs there. They are the oldest 
birds in the whole district, and can be distinguished 
by the paler colour of their feathers, Generally for 
a week after they had been deprived of their offspring, 
the bereaved parents hover screaming round the 
empty nest, but they never seem to grow wiser by 
experience, or to seek for their progeny some better 
asylum from the ruthless rapacity of man. The men 
all agreed, that whenever a tamed eagle escaped and 
returned to its native rocks, it was sure to be attacked 
and torn to pieces by the wild ones. Through a 
narrow channel, along which the water rushed with 
great rapidity, overshadowed by beautiful trees, and 
spanned by the half-decayed arches of an ancient 
bridge, we entered, after some hours rowing, the 
Turk Lake, landing here and there to view some fine 
trees or try a remarkable echo, and then passed 


| through another narrow strait into the large lake, on 


one of whose grassy banks, under an old arbutus tree, 


attempt the description of a country, and of the | we spread our noonday meal, The cold meat, the 
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ale, and the mountain dew were fully appreciated by | shores of the bay, ‘offered to accompany her to it, 


me and my companion, but our six rowers, though 
they accepted thankfully the food, seriously and re- 
solutely declined both the ale and the spirits, asserting 
that they were all temperance men. We tried to 
overcome their objections to the ale, as it had been 
very cold on the water, and we thought it would do 
them good, but they remained firm, said it was ‘ no 
temptation at all,’ and that they would rather drink 
water. The officer and I really felt ashamed of our 
self-indulgence in the presence of these abstinent 
people, and consumed a much smaller quantity of 
the ‘ alcoholic drinks’ than we should have done, but 
for the reproving example before us. My friend had 
witnessed many of the beneficial effects of temper- 
ance in the army, and maintained that the Irish 
soldiers had become much improved in their disci- 
pline, and the crimes and punishments in his regi- 
ment had diminished more than one-half, since 
Father Mathew’s reform. In the ‘old drinking time’ 
he had had every day some trouble and vexation in 
the barracks, but now he could enjoy his fourteen 
days’ furldugh without being harassed by anxieties 
about the behaviour of his men.” 

We cannot part from the lakes without a 
glimpse of “sweet Innisfallen” :— 

“The most interesting of the islands of this large 
lake, is that which bears the name of Innisfallen. It 
is also the largest of all, and is overgrown with the 
finest old trees, which lie in scattered groups as in a 
park, and the wide spaces between them afford the 
finest pasturage for cows and sheep. Many of the 
trees are oaks, but the greater number are magnificent 
old ash trees, and I also saw here a holly tree, older 
and larger than any I had ever seen in my life. It 
was twelve feet in circumference, and had gigantic 
far-spreading branches, like an oak. I could not 
help comparing it mentally with the little, wretched, 
stunted hollies, that drag ona sickly existence in the 
Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, where every care is taken 
of them. One of the mighty ash trees had been torn 
up by the roots in a storm of the preceding winter, 
and had carried with it a mass of rock, twenty feet 
in circumference, round which its roots had entwined 
themselves, and which, as it lay prostrate, it still 
held firmly clasped. There are also the ruins of an 
ancient abbey, and many beautiful thickets of ever- 
greens, on this island, which Thomas Moore has re- 
membered in his lines: 

Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well, 

May calm and sunshine long be thine, 
How fair thou art let others tell, 
While but to feel how fair be mine.” 

At Bantry we have an interesting and very 
clever sketch of a “ Beggar’s Home,” so wild 
and picturesque, that, long as it is, we must 
transfer it to our pages :— 

“As my friend was rather fatigued, he retired 
early, and I went out alone to take a walk late in the 
evening on the sea-shore, and soon perceived a some- 
thing, I could not make out what, moving before me. 
As it passed a house some rays of light from a win- 
dow discovered to me a strange kind of head-gear 
decorated with flowers, which I reeollected to have 
been worn by a beggar woman whom I had seen in 
the fish-market. She was one of the mob who had 
closed the gates behind us, and in the wildness and 
eagerness of her gesticulations had suggested to me 
some doubts of her sanity, a suspicion somewhat con- 
firmed by the fantastic character of her attire. She 
wore a yellow petticoat, the tattered remains of a 
large red shawl, which she trailed behind her in the 
dust like a train, and a man’s round hat, with a 
broad brim decorated with a garland of artificial 
flowers. In her hand she carried a stout stick, by 
the aid of which she moved swiftly along. Alto- 
gether she reminded me of a character in one of 
‘Walter Scott’s novels, as these half-insane oddly-de- 
corated beggars always do, for she was by no means 
the only one of the class I had seen in Ireland. 
Mary Sullivan, for that was her name, was now pro- 
ceeding in a very quiet orderly manner along the 
shore of Bantry Bay; at last I approached and 
bade her good evening, and she made a perfectly 
civil reply. It appeared that her business for the 
day was over, and although she still wore the cos- 
tume of her part, she had left the stage, and was on 
the point of returning to her private abode. As she 
said it wag situated not far from the town, on the 





for I had a wish to see the dwelling of an Irish beg- 
garat night. We crossed some broken rocky ground, 
and at last, as it seemed to me, turned quite out of 
the beaten path, but Mary Sullivan said there was no 
other way, so on we went. She said if I would give 
her my hand she would lead me in safety to the hut, 
which it appeared belonged, not to her, but to her sis- 
ter. These poor people generally prefer a wild looking 
place to live in; they seem to think they are more 
independent if their abodes are not very accessible, 
and the benefits of the great undertakings of the 
English in road-making, are by no means so uni- 
versally acknowledged by the Irish as we might sup- 
pose. We reached at last the hut of the Sullivans, 
which stood on a naked rocky ground, washed by the 
waters of Bantry Bay, and crept in. The Irish area 
very religious people, and have all kinds of pretty 
pious salutations always at hand. If they pass 
people at work in a field the regular form is ‘ God 
bless your work,’ and the answer ‘Save you too.’ 
If one praises a person or even a thing, or more 
especially a child, one must never forget to add 
* God bless it,’ for praise always seems suspicious to 
an Irishman, and, unless accompanied by an invoca- 
tion of God's blessing, it appears to him to indicate 
a desire either to possess it oneself or to destroy it by 
calling towards it the attention of fairies and bad 
spirits, who are always upon the look out for what is 
beautiful. An Irish mother would rather hear a 
stranger say, ‘ What a nasty, screaming, disagreeable 
brat your child is, than ‘ What a charming little 
angel you've got there,’ unless he instantly warned 
off the bad spirits by adding ‘God bless him.’ As 
they never forget to ask a blessing, they are also 
most diligent in returning thanks. ‘ Thanks to the 
great God,’ is a phrase often in their mouths, and 
certainly I belicve in their hearts also. They often 
utter this thanksgiving even. when speaking of a 
misfortune, as ‘I’ve lost my poor dear little child, 
thanks to the great God,’ a phrase that always 
reminded me of the Russian ‘ slawa bogu,’ which 
generally closes every story. We crept into the hut 
of the Sullivans with the usual salutation of ‘God 
save you all,’ and heard the response ‘ God save you 
kindly,’ from the sister of Mary Sullivan and her 
half-grown daughter, who were crouching over a turf 
fire boiling potatoes. A little boy and girl were 
lying on the ground in company with some pigs, and 
gnawing a half-raw potato which they had taken 
from the pot. The hut was lighted partly by the 
fire, and partly by a dim lamp, that hung from a 
rafter. The lamp was a large sea shell, filled with 
fish oil, in which was burning a rush wick. The 
father was not at home, having been for some days 
upon the water, helping to collect coral sand, but 
another strangely sounding voice came from the 
corner of the hovel, which had taken no part in the 
pious salutation, I asked who was moaning there. 
‘It is my eldest son, your honour,’ was the reply, 
*he’s an idiot—thank the great God—and he often 
moans so the wholé day long.’ By the feeble glim- 
mer of the lamp I now recognized a poor creature, 
who seemed to me more miserable and helpless 
than almost any I had ever beheld. It was a young 
man about twenty years of age, lying in a sort of box 
representing a bed, and which was indeed the best 
bed the hut contained. He had under him straw 
and rags, and a pillow for his head, but he lay sob- 
bing and trembling all over. His mother showed 
me some parts of his miserable frame. His arms 
and legs were like those of a skeleton, and several of 
his fingers had grown together. As we touched him 
he lifted up his head, and gazed at us with a vacant 
look. ‘ He has been so from his birth your honour,’ 
said the mother. ‘ For twenty years we have been 
obliged to feed him so without his being able to do 
the least thing for us.’ * And yet you love him ?” said I 
to the poor mother, thinking perhaps that an un- 
fortunate creature like this could hardly be attended 
to in the midst of such poverty. ‘ Love him to be 
sure, your honour. Is’nt he my own son, God bless 
him? Eh, Mavourneen, look up then,’ she added, 
raising him carefully up, and laying his head on her 
arm, while she stroked his crippled hand. ‘I’m the 
only one, sir, that understands his language. He 
never asks after any body but me. I give him every 
morning his potatoes, and, when I've got any, milk 
and porridge. You see he’s got a better bed than 





any of us. Don’t sob so, darling.” M iv: 
the old aunt of the idiot, had, in the Frome Aan ax. 
upon a peg her flower-adorned hat, and the "other 
parts of her costume, and taken from her pocket 
some potatoes and a fish, which had probably been 
given to her. The potatoes she laid at the corner of 
the fire which she seemed to consider as her own, hun; 
the fish up by a wire over it to roast, and then took 
out her pipe and began to smoke. She told me, in 
answer to my question, that she spent about a half. 
penny a-day intobacco, that is, fifteen shillings a-year, 
which, for a beggar, appeared to me to be no incon. 
siderable sum. For a halfpenny one can buy, in 
Treland, a large piece of bread; and I could not help 
wishing that some second Father Mathew might 
arise, to preach total abstinence from tobacco, and in- 
duce the poor Irish women to expend what it costs 
them in wholesome food for themselves or their chil- 
dren. Tenderness and hospitality are the universal 
characteristics of the Irish. They have alsoa certain 
easy politeness of manner towards strangers, which, 
in the higher classes, somewhat resembles that of the 
Parisians, but is met with just as often in the huts of 
the poorest beggars. In many countries, the stranger 
who enters the hut of a poor family, is stared at in 
dumb astonishment by the inmates till they become 
familiar with him. Not so in Ireland. Dirty and 
ragged as they are, they offer what they have without 
embarrassment to the most fashionably-dressed visitor; 
andalthough they never forget theirrespectful address, 
‘your honour,’ yet they always appear to consider 
him what he really is—their guest and equal, 
When I parted from the Sullivans, I was accom- 
panied to the door by many a warm ‘ God speed ye, 
and by the most cordial thanks for the honour I had 
done them by my visit, and for the sympathy I had 
expressed for the unfortunate son and brother. The 
two little ones had, in the meantime, lighted a couple 
of dry faggots, by way of torches, and accompanied 
me out over their irregular mountain path. When 
at last I drove them back, and bade them farewell, 
I saw them for some time standing together on the 
hill-top throwing the light of their torches before me 
on my path, while their clear, sharp, childish voices 
echoed around, as they shouted,‘ Take care, your 
honour! take care. God speed ye!’ ” 

We now take our final leave of Kohl's ‘ Ire- 
land, and shall look forward with interest for 
the appearance of Kohl’s ‘ England,’ or ‘Scot- 
land,’ as circumstances or the traveller's inclina- 
tion may decide. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

La Commedia di Dante Allighieri, illustrata da Ugo 
Foscolo, 4 vols.—The history of this edition, as told 
by the publisher, is briefly as follows.—Ugo Foscolo 
undertook to prepare, for Mr. Pickering, editions of 
the four great Italian Poets, but ill health and the 
perplexities of his later years, prevented the fulfilment 
of his intention. With Dante, however, the first of 
the Series, he had made such progress, that Mr. 
Rolandi purchased the MS. for 4007. and the result 
is before us in a very handsome illustrated edition. 
The text is said to have been prepared with great 
care, and after a scrupulous examination of early 
manuscripts—and there is prefixed to the work an 
elaborate essay on its history, and a critical examina- 
tion of the various biographers and commentators— 
and affixed to it a life of Dante drawn from his works, 
a bibliographical history of those works, and a very 
comprehensive Index. On the whole, this edition 
will, we think, be acceptable, and prized equally in 
Italy and in England. 

The Grave Digger, by the Author of the ‘Scottish 
Heiress ;’ 3 vols —The manner in which certain clever 
landscape painters are said to have composed pic- 
tures from blots of ink fortuitously thrown about on 
paper, is recalled to us by this novel, which seems 
to begin, continue, and end by accident. A travele 
ler, just returned from the continent, stops, by accl- 
dent, at a pot-house, in “one of the narrow, deep 
lanes, that run into Fleet Street,” there overhears, by 
accident, news of his lady-love, which decides the 
happiness of his life—there makes acquaintance with 
a humourist, who accompanies him as Sancho Panza 
in his Quixotical wanderings—by one stroke of the 
pen loses his fortune, and regains it by another. But 
in working out this amazing and plot-less story, as it 
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seems to be, the author of ‘ The Grave-Digger’ does 
not wholly discredit the opinion we had formed of him 
from his ‘ Scottish Heiress.” He is dry, shrewd, and 

thetic in description, as the case may be: copies 
Dickens more than once, it is true, but more than 
once gives signs of power, which, if rightly cherished, 
and rightly directed, would enable him to go alone. 
Much thought and discipline and reconsideration, how- 
ever, must be called into play before he can produce 
a work which will be agreeable to the taste of the 
general public, however promising in the apprehen- 
sion of the critics. 

Memoirs of W. R. Elliston, Comedian, by G. Ray- 
mond, Esq.—This is but a first volume, and brings 
down the narrative only to the year 1810. As these 
Memoirs have already appeared in Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine, this announcement will be sufficient ; and we 
are not sorry to escape from criticism, for we have a 
great dislike to theatrical biographies; the best of 
them, with the exception of Cibber’s * Apology,’ are 
put jest books, and rarely good of their class, Mr. 
Raymond, however, has done his spiriting gently, 
and with discretion. 

The Soldier of Fortune, by Henry Curling, Esq., 3 
yols.—This novel ought to have been printed on grey 

per, bound in black cloth, and reviewed by a Mute 
(only that Mutes are proverbially a mirthful class). 
The Soldier of Fortune! why, Ratcliffe Blount is a 
soldier of mis-fortune, if ever there was one. Murders, 
duels, fires, shipwrecks, pursue him like (mourning) 
“rings and (passing) bells,” 

That he may have dolour wherever he goes. 

Does he step in at a crisis, to rescue oppressed Inno- 
cence ?—he lays about him so stoutly, that both the 
victim and the miscreant perish. Is he driven into 
fighting a duel ?—in spite of the most resolute deter- 
mination to the contrary, he must kill his man. Do 
warm and liberal friends spring up, at the moment 
when he is discarded by his father, and intrigued 
against by his stepmother’s Jewish kindred—do they 
promise to leave him their fortunes ?—his valet (only 
a week in his service) cuts their throats! Fatalist 
Joe, in ‘Tylney Hall,’ was a perfect Seged in the 
abundance of his felicity--Murad the Unlucky, a 
Polycrates in the constancy of his prosperity com- 
pared with poor Ratcliffe Blount. To make the round 
of calamity complete, Mr. Curlingshould have brought 
him in guilty of bigamy : but that trial was to be spared 
the hero, since a wife and a fortune were made up for 
him, ready to come in at the last pages of the tale. 
What is the use of such extravagancies asthese? As 
works of art, they are valueless. Even the clever 
‘Quarter of an Hour too soon’ flagged, though merely 
an Annual historiette ; for the reader soon perceived 
that the trick was to be reiterated : how much more 
wearisome, then, must be two volumes and a half full 
of calamitous chances and fatal blunders, As moral 
lessons picturing life (in spite of all the professions 
made by our author in his preface), they are worse 
than useless. 

My Sonnets.—The egotism of the title is continued 
and repeated in the introductory sonnet. The writer 
exclaims— 

Sweet Sonnet ! my winged thoughts O treasure still ; 

I love them, let the world think what they will. 

This is injudicious. We have read better sonnets, 
and we have read worse. Though seldom regular in 
their form, most of them satisfy the ear well enough, 
and are calculated sometimes to persuade the reader 
that because they are conceived in poetic diction they 
are necessarily poetic. Norare they wanting in talent 
and learning; yet is their merit not sufficiently de- 
cided to demand a positive opinion. Equivocal 
Versification is the evil of the time, and the sonnet, 
though a brief form of poetry, is one of the noblest 


most of the present number is on algebraic geometry, 
and of seven questions proposed for solution at the 
end, six are on algebraic geometry. We hope that No. 
2 will correct this great mistake in No. 1, and that the 
work will deserve and obtain success: we hope also 
that hints such as that which appears at the end of 
p. 44 will not be found in any future number. 

Cant, a Satire.—The time has long gone by for 
such a poem as this—if such lines as 

Forbade improvement’s infant mind to advance, 

And matched his cunning ’gainst man’s ignorance, 
can be called poetry. Satire, too, is out of date ; no 
one regards versified satire now-a-days. The amenities 
of life seem to have superseded the severe, though 
hearty, manners of ruder epochs. People like to 
enjoy themselves and others, and satire puts them 
out of temper with the world, and perhaps with their 
own hearts. Satire, too, should deal with the vices of 
the social state, with the abuse of privileges, and the 
corruption of individuals or corporate bodies. ‘Cant’ 
is directed against institutions and governments, 
denying their inherent utility, not calling for their due 
administration. There might have been a time when 
this tone of remark would have been responded to; 
but now it will scarcely find one sympathetic reader. 
Nor is there any attraction of style to compensate for 
the want of interest in the subject. 


Companion to the Almanac for 1844,—contains an 
able paper ‘On Arithmetical Computation,’ by Mr. 
De Morgan ; An Abstract of the Population Returns 
for 1841; Reports from the Vaccine Institution 
and the Registrars General; Papers on the Sta- 
tistics of Crime; on the United States of America, 
and on Railways; Abstracts of Acts of Parliament 
and of Parliamentary Documents; a Chronicle of 
Events and Meteorological Table; and the notice, 
to which we are accustomed to refer under the head 
of ‘Public Improvements.’ The present Report com- 
mences with the British Museum, which, however, is 
more briefly and drily adverted to than might have been 
expected—as if it were a question with the writer, 
whether the “facade” would turn out “a public im- 
provement” atall. Thissilence may be discreet, but it is 
not satisfactory ; and we doubt the discretion, because 
it seems to indicate ignorance of a notorious fact— 
that in the architectural world the “ facade” of the 
Museum has given rise to a good deal of remark and 
angry expostulation. Oddly enough, an “ unawares” 
hint slips out in the next paragraph, which begins by 
telling us that—“if secresy has been observed in re- 
gard to the British Museum, such has not been the 
case with the Palace of Westminster ;’’ thus “ secresy,” 
it seems, there has been, and we are left to infer that 
it has been remarked on. One or two new buildings 
in Lothbury, “ which is growing to be a sort of City 
Pall-Mall,” are pointed out with approbation ; and 
honourable mention is made of the Doric screen in 
front of the Marquis of Westminster's, in Grosvenor 
Street. Of churches, very few are particularized. 
Mr. Cockerell’s building at Oxford, forthe Taylor & 
Randolph Institution; the Proprietary College at 
Cheltenham ; Lincoln's Inn New Halland Library ; 
and the Brighton Railway Terminus, near London 
Bridge, are all illustrated by views. That of the 
last-mentioned structure, however, is shown only so 
far as it was advanced at the time the drawing was 
made,—which, instead of being a disadvantage, 
is the reverse; the gateway, campanile, and por- 
tion of the main building, constitute a pleasing 
group of Italian architecture; and it so happens 
that this fragment forms in itself not only a regu- 
lar but well-proportioned composition; yet the build- 
ing is to be carried on to more than twice the 
present extent, in consequence of which it will look 





Let only the strong attempt it. 

The Mathematician, No. 1, edited by T. S. Davies, 
W. Rutherford, and S, Fenwick.—* Most mathema- 
ticians,” says the prospectus, “ have felt and lamented 
the yery limited means which at present exist for the 
communication of their researches to the world.” 
The greater part, then, of the mathematical world 
will be glad to support Messrs. Davies, Rutherford, 
and Fenwick with “researches” if those gentlemen 
will only find print, paper, and publication. How is 
it then, that in this first number there is not a single 
per furnished by any one except Mr. Davies, Mr. 

therford, or Mr. Fenwick ? Weshould recommend 
greater range both of contributors and subjects: 





considerably lower than it now does, and the indivi- 
dual features will not tell with the same effect. This 
is made evident by an elevation which has been pub- 
lished of the whole range of building, and which fur- 
ther reveals a defect— whether proceeding from 
caprice or oversight—in the composition; for though 
uniformity is obviously aimed at, the fagade, consisting 
of a centre building and two retiring wings, with 
gateways of similar design, there will be but one 
campanile, and that tower will be placed so as en- 
tirely to dislocate the arrangement. If there were to 
be only one tower of the kind, that ought to have 
beer placed in the centre of the composition ; there 
would then have been, what will now be wanted, a 
marked central feature, and striking outline ; or the 








tower might have been erected at one extremity of 
the facade, so as to be quite an independent struc- 
ture; but to stick it up where it disarranges the 
whole by coming in between the main building and 
south wing, which is thus pushed further out than 
the other, is a violation of architectural syntax, and 
a sort of blundering which we should not have ex- 
pected from one who has shown so much taste in his 
details as Mr. Turner has here done. 

Almanacks.—One of the best, if not the cheapest, 
ofthe family is Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Register 
and Almanack, for 1844, packed from its Alpha to 
its Omega with knowledge—whether useful or not, we 
must leave the public to decide. 





(ADVerRTISeMENT.]—MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW RO- 
MANCE, ‘SAINT JAMES'S; OR, THE COURT OF 
QUEEN ANNE.’—England in Anne’s time offers a subject 
for the novelist, unequalled in brilliancy by anything at- 
tempted in fiction. The painter who takes the manners, 
morals, and motives of the leading persons of that day, finds 
food for allreaders, in the astonishing diversity of his scheme. 
Mr. Ainsworth announces this as the subject of his new work, 
to be published in the * Magazine’ bearing his name. How 
is it that no accomplished romancer, ambitious of embracing 
the whole subject, has found his way into Anne’s court till 
now? When will interest ever cease to attach to the doings 
of the great Duchess during her long sway, or the renown 
and disgrace of Marlborough ? No Spanish comedy was ever 
half so rich in intrigue as the stories told of Mrs. Masham and 
of Harley ; history has nothing more desperate and piquant 
of its kind, than the struggle between St. John and his great 
rival, while romance itself has few narratives among its re- 
cords more extraordinary than the secret influence of the 
eourt of St. Germain’s at that period, and the murderous 
attempt on Harley, by which the treachery of the Marquis 
de Guiscard was signalized. ‘St. James's,’ at that day, was 
the scene of plot and counterplot, of brilliant and original 
character, and of action so incessant and eventful, as to have 
no rival in courtly history. But thisis not all. In that, the 
Augustan age of our literature, state interests, profound as 
they were, are matched by the associations awakened by the 
names of Swift, Pope, and Prior, of Steele and Addison, of 
Gay, Arbuthnot, and half-a-dozen other spirits, who, at an- 
other season, would each be the centre of a little world of 
interest. Never were such wits clustered round a court; and 
happy is it for the novel reader, that the same pen which has 
so aided the literary enchantments of the reign of Victoria, 
should now employ itself in tracing the lustre of the times of 
** good Queen Anne.” 





List of New Books.—Braithwaite's Retrospect of Medicine 
and Surgery, Part VUL., July to December, 1844, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
el.—Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, new edit., 8vo. 5s. 
bds.—Virgilii Maronis Opera, Interpretatione et Notis Del- 
phini, accessit Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana, studio et cura G, 
Duncan, E.C.P., 8vo. 10s. bd.—Johnson’s Dictionary of the 
English Language. abridged from the Rev. H. J. Todd's 4to. 
edit., by A. Chalmers, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Thornton’s History of 
British India, Vol. V., 8vo. 16s. cl.; ditto, 5 vols 8vo. 44.— 
The Psalms of David, with Scripture Paraphrases, &c., ac- 
cording to the Church of Scotland, &c., by the Rev. J. Cum- 
ming, 12mo. 5s. cl.—A Selection of Hymns, Chants, and Dox- 
ologies, arranged by the Rev. J. Cumming, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
—Future Days, in Letters to my Pupils, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Dr. 
Short’s ‘ What is Christianity ” fe. 8vo. 2s. Gd. cl.—Can Wo- 
man regenerate Society? fc. 8vo. 3s. Gd. cl.—Lloly Baptism, 
Prayers, Meditations, &c , on the Sacrament of Baptism, 
with Introduction, by Archdeacon Manning, 32mo. 3s. cl., 
5s. 6d. morocco.—Stevenson’s Christ on the Cross, ninth 
thousand, post 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—True Stories from Church 
History, 2nd series, square, 2s. 6d. cl.—Christian Consolation, 
by the Rev. E. Mannering, fe. 8vo. 4s. cl.—Occasional Dis- 
courses, by the Rev. J. Cumming, 12mo. 6s. cl.—The An- 
glican Church in the Nineteenth Century, translated from 
the German of F. Uhden, by W. C. C. Humphreys, 8vo. 9s. 
cl.—A Brief View of Ecclesiastical History, by a Clergyman, 
5th. edit., 18mo. ls. 6d. cl.—Tytler’s History of Scotland, 
Vol. IX., demy 8vo. 12s. bds.—East India Register and Di- 
rectory for 1844, 10s. swd.—Pictorial Museum of Animated 
Nature, Vol. I., 16s. 6d. cl.—Daniell’s Directory to the Port 
Charges in Great Britain and Ireland, and the principal 
Foreign Ports, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl—Ireland and its Rulers since 
1829, 2nd edit., post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—The Book of British 
Ballads, edited by 8. C. Hall, 2 vols., imperial 8vo. 27. 2s. el.— 
The People’s Edition of the Waverley Novels, Vols. L and IL, 
8vo. swd. 9s. each.—The Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, Parts VII. and VIII, 8vo. cl. 15s. each.— Puss in 
Boots, illustrated by Otto Speckter, small 4to. 7s. 6d.—The 
Life and Speeches of the Hon. I. Clay, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl. 
—Ireland as a Kingdom, and as a Colony, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Dodd's Peerage, &c. &c., for 1844, fe. 8vo. 9s. cl.—Larcher’s 
Notes on Herodotus, new edit., by W. D. Cooley, 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. bds.—Proverbs for Acting, by Miss E. Pickering, fe. 8vo. 
4s. cl.—Wanderings in the Highlands of Scotland, by W. H. 
Maxwell, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cl.—Journals of Captivity in 
China, by Mr. Gully and Captain Denham, &vo. 8s. 6d. cl.— 
Foreign Library, Part XII, ‘The History of Ten Years, 
1830-40,’ by Louis Blanc, Part I. 8vo. 6s. swd.—Whimsicali- 
ties, a Periodical Gathering, by T. Hood, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. cl.—Punch, or the London Charivari, Vol. V., 4to. 8s. 
cl.—Cabinet Edition of the Poems and Life of Shakspere, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Cabinet Shakspere, complete, 11 vols. 
18mo. 1. 7s. 6d. cl.—Dr. Hoby’s Tour to Denmark, &c. 18mo. 
ls. 6d. cl.—Clarke’s English Helicon, ‘ Byron's Giaour and 
Bride of Abydos,’ 32mo. 1s. swd.—Ollendorff’s Method of 
Learning German, 2nd edit., 12mo. 9s. bd—Paget's Tales 
for Village Children, 1st series, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl—The Myste- 
ries of Paris, by Eugene Sue, 8vo. 6s. cl.—The Mother with 
her* Family, by the Rey. T. Timpson, 18mo. 2s. 6d. ¢cl— 
Burke's Heraldic Ulustrations, imperial 8yo. lV. 11s. 6d. cl. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
PROFESSOR J, H. GREEN'S LECTURES. 
LECTURE II. 

The Conditions of Beauty in the Beautiful Object. 

Tue theme, which I commenced in the introduc- 
tory lecture of this series, and expressed my intention 
of completing in a concluding address, I now resume; 
and the more willingly, that, however pleasing it 
may and must be, both to a lecturer and his auditors, 
to be understood and to understand fully and at 
once, it would be irrational to expect this in a discus- 
sion on Beauty and Expression—a subject of contro- 
versy and unfinished investigation from Plato to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Allison, almost our contempo- 
raries, 

The treatises on Beauty which have hitherto fallen 
in my way, have failed in satisfying me and I seem 
to myself to have traced their unsufficingness to two 
principal defects. The first, that the writers have 
too generally confounded the sense and fruition of the 
beautiful in the mind, which (by a term so convenient 
that I am happy to notice its recent renewal by 
some of our most popular writers) we may call Sub- 
jective Beauty, and thus distinguish it from Objective 
Beauty, or those forms and qualities in the outward 
object, which fit it to produce the former in the be- 
holder, that they have confounded, I say, subjective 
beauty with objective beauty. This is the first defect. 
The second I have found in the narrowness of all the 
several definitions of the Beautiful, which different 
writers have advanced ; each of which definitions 
well and truly describes certain classes of beautiful 
objects, but excludes, or leaves unexplained, an equal 
number, which the common feelings of mankind, 
from the earliest times, have concurred in characteriz- 
ing as beautiful. 

Now, in the former lecture, I trust that I have 
supplied the first defect ; not only by carefully dis- 
tinguishing subjective beauty from the beauty in the 
object, but likewise by determining and explaining 
at large, wherein this subjective beauty consists, 
namely, in such an equably or proportionably ex- 
cited state of all the constituent faculties and attri- 
butes of our proper humanity, of man in respect of 
all that contradistinguishes him from inferior beings, 
and even from his own animal nature,—such an 
equable excitement, I say, of all these powers as pre- 
vents any one in particular from becoming the dis- 
tinct object of his consciousness. Whence there 
results that peculiar state, which is neither mere 
thought nor yet mere feeling, but containing the cha- 
racters of both, constitutes what it is impossible to 
describe, but by a reference to the experience of those 
who have felt it—the sense and fruition of the 
beautiful. This equilibrium I have called a living 
balance, and as it is this which constitutes the true 
ground and essence of Beauty, so all those intenser 
excitements of one or more faculties, which tend to 
disturb the balance, yet, in disturbing it, to re-establish 
it ina higher form, and by enlivening it to prolong 
its duration—so do these collectively constitute artis- 
tic Expression. And in Beauty and Expression, as 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces of all Fine Art, 
the artist revolves in his orbit of production. 

But in avoiding the first defect, I have already 
provided against the other, arising from the too 
narrow definitions of the Beautiful. For no other 
definition ofthe beautiful, objectively, or of beauty in 
the object, can be given, than the fitness of the ob- 
ject to excite in the mind of the beholder, or con- 
templator, the state already described. In other 
words, we distinguish those objects as beautiful which 
tend to excite all our faculties collectively and 
equably, so as to produce in the harmonious action a 
semblance of rest ; and this active repose constitutes 
that peculiar complacency, with which we contem- 
plate the beautiful : a complacency equally distinct 
from the satisfaction given us in the discovery of the 
true, and from the gratification afforded by the 
stimulus of the physically pleasurable. It only re- 
mains, therefore, to point out, and, as far as we can, 
enumerate those characters and properties which 
qualify an outward object, and give it the power to 
excite this complacency in our minds ; and to this I 
have devoted the following lecture, the Constituents 
and Characteristics of Outward Beauty, or the causa- 
tive correspondents in an object to the sense of the 
beautiful in the mind, 





And I might now pass to the elements, the alpha- 
bet as it were, and explain the process and mecha- 
nism by which they are rendered constituent cha- 
racters of Beauty, were it not expedient for a satisfy- 
ing insight into the grounds of this interesting subject, 
that I should previously lay before you the principal 
conditions under which any outward form can pro- 
duce the sense of beauty in us, and consequently 
acquire for itself the character of the beautiful. 

T have endeavoured to show, and I flatter myself 
not without success, that even in the products of the 
inanimate world, in the moment that we characferize 
any one as beautiful, we do actually, though perhaps 
without being distinctly conscious of it, regard the 
object as a product, and consequently Nature, or the 
presumed producing cause, as an artist. Even from 
the common people, when they are particularly struck 
with the beauty of any scene or object in Nature, it is 
not unusual to hear the exclamation, “ How beautiful ; 
why it ‘s a perfect picture!” We assume this, there- 
fore, and that every such product supposes a will as 
its cause, and this a will that works according to a 
design. The notion of a designing intelligence may 
be latent and obscure, though, if we proposed the 
question to ourselves, what is the cause of the appear- 
ance which occasions the pleasurable excitement ? 
we can return no other answer but that it must be 
a will, or a life that implies a will, though by no 
means necessarily a self-conscious will. Now for this 
lower form of the will we have an appropriate term, 
namely, Spontaneity, and it is a will of this kind 
which we attribute to the life of nature. And this is 
the ground of the first and most important principle of 
objective beauty, namely, that every beautiful object 
must have an association with life and spontaneity ; it 
must have life in it, or attributed to it, or recal by 
analogy and resemblance the recollection of life in the 
mind of the beholder. 

This, then, is the first condition, and the second is a 
necessary consequence of the first, namely, that never- 
theless the object must still be contemplated as a work 
of intelligence. The problem therefore will be how 
to reconcile the association of spontaneous produc- 
tivity with the idea of a work of intelligence, as that 
the one shall not exclude the other, but both co-exist 
in harmonious combination. In the works of Nature, 
in plant, flower, and bird, there is no difficulty, for 
this is what we all mean by living nature—life, spon- 
taneous motion, the power of intelligence without the 
personal consciousness, instinctive skill. In the works 
of man this reconciliation of life with intelligent pro- 
duct may at first sight appear more difficult ; but if 
the fact exist, it will assuredly have suggested words 
for its expression, and accordingly here, too, the or- 
dinary language of men comes to our aid, in the terms 
Genius, Felicity,—made more delightful by combina- 
tion with Security and Precision. We need only ask 
ourselves what we mean by the words, or by the de- 
fects contrary to them, and the presence of which 
leads us to deny the attribute of genius—for Ease and 
Freedomand Felicity, substitute Effort, Hardness, Rigi- 
dity and a laboured style,—and we become convinced, 
that in all these terms we have, in fact, been solving 
the preceding problem, and have expressed that 
medium, which reconciles the sense of an intelligent 
will with life, spontaneity, and that pleasurable 
balance of equably excited faculties, in which consist 
the sense and the fruition of the beautiful. 

It follows, however, from what has been just now 
stated, that life and spontaneity,though indispensable 
to Beauty, will not, of themselves, constitute the Beau- 
tiful. The idea of Intelligence must be superadded ; 
and intelligence, as implied in a will, is a necessary 
constituent of the Beautiful. No object is beautiful, 
except as it is fitted to excite, in the beholder, the 
idea of intelligent will as its producing cause ; and for 
this reason, therefore, the Beautiful does not demand 
the Spontaneous more peremptorily than it forbids the 
Arbitrary, and as partaking of the arbitrary the Ac- 
cidental,—for the arbitrary is an exclusion of intelli- 
gence, and by that act, the will is self-deprived of its 
inherent character. 

No less true is the converse of this position. As 
the Free-Will must not be contemplated as excluding 
Intelligence, so neither may the idea of Intelligence 
be made so prominent, or so distinctly excited in the 
mind of the beholder, as to supersede or suspend the 
freedom of the will. Hence, in all works of Fine 
Art, in every beautiful object, the Understanding must 





not be obtruded as the primary power: for the un. 
derstanding is essentially a faculty of Adaptation 

in all the processes of the understanding means only 
are considered, and not an ultimate end, that is,an end 
in which the mind is to rest, and which is not there. 
fore to become, in its turn, a means to some further 
end,—and the satisfaction, which the understandin 
receives, is not so much in the resulting unity of the 
whole as in the mode of conspiration, and in the 
adjustment of the parts. Now the direct contrary js 
the character of the Beautiful. It isa self-sufficing 
whole ; the many must be here melted, as it were 
into the one, and in all the highest products of the 
fine arts, the manifold is felt in the intenser and more 
pleasurable sense of the one into which they blend, 
rather than distinctly noticed in its component parts, 
The unity of a work of art is not a mere result 
—the result only of the ordonnance, selection 
and co-aptation of the parts,—it is an antecedent 
unity, which the components necessarily presup- 
pose, flowing out of the genial conception of the 
artist, and remaining present as the in-dwelling 
soul, which still continues to animate the whole, 
Even with regard to a piece of machinery, which we 
may, with good reason, have called beautiful, it may 
be observed, that we never do this till the whole task 
of distinctly understanding its construction has been 
completed—till the distinct conception of the parts 
having been mastered, the mind rests from its labour 
in the enjoyment of the whole as one. Few men of 
education but will have experienced an illustration 
of this principle when, in attending to a chain of 
reasoning not thoroughly comprehended, some one 
happy master-thought has flashed a sudden light into 
the mind, and the listener exclaims: “ Aye, now I 
see it allat once! It is quite beautiful !” 

This twofold condition, in any beautiful object, of 
impressing on the beholder the sense of its being at 
once spontaneous product and a work of intelligent 
design, may be illustrated in the pleasurable interest 
with which, in the inanimate works of nature—shells, 
flowers, and the like—we contemplate the semblances, 
the shadows and mockeries of Design; but which, 
the moment we would fix and substantiate the thought, 
disappear, or continue to mock our grasp. Take, for 
instance, the harmony of colours, and the free sym- 
metry of lines in the wings of any one of our more 
splendid butterflies :—it is impossible to deny that a 
certain shadowy notion of design is awakened by 
this sportive ordonnance; but give to this notion a 
distinct and primary place in our consciousness, refer 
the appearances to some organic purpose in the con- 
struction of the animal, and we contemplate them at 
once as parts of a machine ; and yet remove all sem- 
blance of design, and the product equally ceases to 
strike us as beautiful, for the evident and palpable 
want of design not only contradicts intelligence, but 
renders the thought uppermost in our minds :—even 
as Cato’s image occupied the prominent place in the 
imagination of the Roman spectators, on account of 
its wilful exclusion from the triumphal procession of 
his conqueror. In the higher works of art, the known 
and energetic exertion of intellect in the artist is per- 
fectly compatible with the sense of the Beautiful in 
the work, but it is only under the condition that our 
perception of this intelligence is not awakened singly 
in our minds, but remains secondary to, and as a 
something contained in, his genial Will, his productive 
Genius; that is intelligence indeed and of the noblest 
kind, but yet intelligence in the form of free-will 
and life. No less does the mode, in which the artist 
realizes his idea, and converts the subjectively beau- 
tiful into a beautiful object—picture, statue, oF 
column—present a perfect analogy to the preceding ; 
and, to the praise of genial conception, we further add 
Felicity of Execution. Still the idea of a free-will, or 
of a spontaneity which is its image, must be present 
and diffused through the whole work, for it is the 
main condition, under which all the faculties can exist 
in an equilibrium ;—selection of means, contrivance, 
adaptive and mechanical skill, must all be hidden, as 
it were, in the felicity of the result, which is to call 
forth, in the beholder, the sense and silent attribution 
of a productive life, working with the facility of an 
instinctive intelligence, that needs neither choice nor 
deliberation. 

We have now secured a free and clear passage to 
our remaining subject, namely, the Constituents of 
Objective Beauty, and these of course we must seek in 
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the simplest forms, where, instead of the distinct 
resence of an intelligent and productive Will, we 
must look only for the representatives of their analo- 

us powers, which we have shown to be Life and 
Spontaneity. And the question is, what are those 
simple forms and movements, with which—by an 
instinct not less universal than humanity—the idea 
of the functions of active life are indistinctly asso- 
ciated, and this so universally, that we are compelled 
to infer that the connexion takes place by a law of 
the human mind. Such elementary associations, 
therefore, in contradistinction from the arbitrary or 
accidental connexions of individual minds, form part 
of the language of nature, and are, in the strictest 
sense, symbolical. 

We have then to discover the Symbols of those 
spiritual acts and attributes, the harmonious excite- 
ment of which constitutes Subjective Beauty, and 
these symbols must of course be found in reference 
either to the eye or ear; though for obvious reasons 
I shall here confine myself to the eye. And here it 
js evident that the elementary symbols of the Beau- 
tiful will be Lines and Colours ; of which the former 
may exist singly, the latter only in combination with 
the former, though they may, nevertheless, work by 
a charm of their own. 

With an experience, the perpetual recurrence of 
which, while it prevents our conscious reflection on 
the fact, on that very account blends with the similar 
indistinct sensations of our own life, we observe 
throughout nature the straight line, existing unasso- 
ciated with the curvilineal, to be the character of the 
Lifeless, and to be progressively modified in its 
ascent from the lifeless to the animated, through the 
intermediate realm,—the vegetable creation,—to 
which we ascribe life, but not animation. Further, 
a coalition of straight lines, reducible to no rule or 
preconception in their comparative lengths and rela- 
tive positions, by an experience no less uniform, we 
have connected with the Fragmentary, the Imper- 
fect, and the Casual or Arbitrary. Lastly, the only 
form in which the straight line, universally contem- 
plated, claims a place in the order and perfection of 
nature, is that of the Radius, which may be regarded 
as necessarily resulting from the continual and pro- 
gressive self-repetition of a point to a globe, the 
original point remaining as the centre, while the limit- 
ing points in all directions constitute the spherical 


telligence as the impressing cause from without, and 
as such, therefore, representing the intelligent will, 
may be an object of complacency to an intelligence 
that contemplates it ;—for in all outward objects, the 
human mind seeks to find a reflection of itself, de- 
lights in it when found, and when not found, delights 
to impress it. The poet, the botanist, the enlight- 
ened lover of nature, finds in the venerable yew-tree 
the marks of fitness, correspondency, in short, all the 
characters of an intelligent author. In elder times, 
in the youth of mankind, most happily realized in 
the early periods of Greece, when the imagination 
worked as the proxy of the reason, each lofty growth 
of the forest had its Dryad or Hamadryad, and the 
beauty and intelligence felt therein was referred to 
an in-dwelling agent; and there are moments in which 
every man of sensibility, who has cultivated the sense 
of beauty in nature, during the contemplation of some 
magnificent tree in its grandeur or beauty, without 
adopting the fancy of the mythological time, yet feels 
how natural that fancy was. Descend a few steps 
lower in the scale of mind and cultivation, the same 
instinct will be found, but without the same percep- 
tion,—the marks of Will and Intelligence are not 
found, but they are missed,—what is not found must 
be supplied ; and the venerable yew is trimmed and 
shorn down to an Adam and Eve, or a peacock! 
Sufficient proofs, first, that not only the Beautiful, 
but that whatever appears as Beauty, must have 





some reference, more or less distinct, to intelligent 
Will; and secondly, that there is a scale of Beauty, 
| proportioned to the order of minds, or to the different 
degrees of cultivation, to which the constituent facul- 
ties, and still more, the harmony of all these faculties, 
have attained ; and of this scale, though to no part 
| of it can the term Beauty be absolutely denied, yet 
to the higher grades alone must we attach the name 
especially, and without qualification. 

I am not certain whether our language can sup- 
ply terms of common use capable of designating this 
| difference ; at least, the Latin seems in this particular 
| instance more happy. The lowest, or most general 
| species of the Beautiful, is expressed in the word 
| forma ; and availing ourselves of this, we may consider 
the word Form as expressing the necessary condition 
of all objective Beauty, and as itself beautiful in the 
lowest grade. Ifthis Form exists for itself alone, or 
most prominently, the result is Formality ; and we 








evident relation to each other, and, as such, exclud- 
ing all suspicion of the accidental and casual; and 
though the products of crystallization be lifeless, we 
are yet compelled to refer this mutual correspon- 
dency of its lines and surfaces to a principle in the 
product, which yet is not life, for we do not refer it 
to any individual agency. The agency is the same 
in every individuum of the same class; we refer it, 
therefore, to a law in nature, and in this we supply 
the necessary condition of Will and Intelligence, 
without which we may safely defy any man to con- 
ceive a law. But it is only in the lowest sense of the 
word Beautiful that we could call a crystal, merely 
as a crystal, a beautiful object. It may be simply 
formal ; but if in the multiplicity of its lines and 
surfaces there is a symmetrical unity, which enables 
us to see the total form as a whole, while the per- 
ception of the manner in which the complex parts 
conspire to the production of this effect is compara- 
tively indistinct, there arises in our minds the notion 
of a certain Felicity, which (as I have shown) is 
associated with life, freedom, and a Will working in 
harmony with, but yet not controlled by, the intelli- 
gence. If, further, in the angles and surfaces of this 
crystal we see the play of light or lustre,—a kind of 
substitute for life, an attribution of motion in the 
moveless,—then we no longer hesitate to name it 
beautiful, and we class such crystals among the beau- 
ties of still life. 





And here we reach the limits of the Rectilineal, 
single and unaccompanied. Anticipating its combi- 
nation with higher powers, we first showed that it 
contained in itself the possible character of deter- 
minate motion, function, and, as such, was the sim- 
plest element of Expression, Excluding this, we 
| found it characteristic of the Imperfect, the Frag- 
pon and the Lifeless; and yet, even from the 


necessary properties of the latter attribute, we found 
in it the capability of representing the Solid, the 
| Secure, the Permanent. We then considered the 
forms in which the Rectilineal could be presented 
| free from the characters of Imperfection, and from 
| the accidentality, which marks the negation of intel- 
| ligent Will; this we found in Symmetry, and in the 
| Formal, as the minimum of Beauty; from the Formal 
we ascended to the Formosus, from the Formal to 
the beautiful in Form, and in the crystal and the 
| sparkling gem we found the summit of the Beauty of 





surface. The most simple form of all organic bodies | feel that the Formal, without precluding the sense of | Still Life,—that is, of the Lifeless, under conditions 


is the spherical, as we notice in the germ and egg, the 
globules of the blood, certain infusoria, and in the 
cellules, which of late have been shown to be the basis 
and primary element of every organic structure. The 
primary conception of the organific process is there- 
fore the expansion of the point to the sphere by an 


| Beauty, yet counteracts it, for minds at least capable 
| of a higher species, by exciting the craving for a 


something else that is not present. ‘To minds of a) 


| more vulgar character, on the other hand, this very 
| Formality constitutes the Beauty,—it is the great 
| dawn of the sense of the Beautiful on the half- 


‘that imitate or recal the associations of life, mind, 
and freedom. 

Finally, if beauty of form is to be found in the 
Straight Line, it must not be merely as a result from 
| the adjustment of parts, however necessary a condi- 
| tion of beauty ; the wholeness must be supplied by 


act of radiation, in which the straight line is equally | awakened mind. But when this Form co-exists with | intrinsic relations, and this can only be effected by 
a co-efficient with the curvilineal ; and the continual | other pleasurable elements, as in the golden wheel | Composition, which, in order to satisfy the require- 
modification of the curvilineal by the straight line in | given by poet or painter to the chariot of the God of | ments of the Beautiful, must far rather remind us of 
the construction of living bodies, is further evinced | Day, the Formal undergoes, as it were, an apotheosis, | the unity of the forms of organic life, than that of 


in the elongation of the sphere into the ellipse, its | it passes into the formosus; and though a something | the combinations of mechanism. 


Even in the single 


protrusions in the formation of feelers, limbs, and | of the pedantic would now attach to the introduction | line, as we have already seen, in order to its present- 


other instrumental apparatus, and in the lengthening 
of the forms during growth. The primary concep- 
tion of this straight line, therefore, presents it to us 
as subservient to the circular and curvilineal; and 
let it be noticed, that even in this most abstract or 
universal conception, the legitimate straight line 
exhibits itself as an act, a function, determinate mo- 
tion, which, whenever the aim or determining power 
is made intelligible, becomes, of course, expressive of 
an act, or tendency to act. 

But here it will be necessary to impress two points 
on your attention. I have said that the straight line, 
when not contemplated as a radius representative of 
action, is characteristic of the inanimate, and espe- 
cially of the lifeless. This is true; but it must 
not be forgotten that the existence of the lifeless, 
or that which appears as such, is indispensable to 
the manifestation of life; and secondly, that with 
the lifeless, even from its absence of inward powers, 
there is necessarily connected a comparative exemp- 
tion from change; and consequently, where this is 
not counteracted, a character of strength and solidity. 
In what language on earth is not the rock the me- 
taphor of passive and supporting strength, of that 
on which reliance may be placed ? 

_ The next point is, that though in the lifeless ob- 
Ject the form cannot be referred to will and mind in 
the object, it may yet be referable to a will and in- 


| of the Formose into our own language, yet I could 
mention some score or more of polysyllabic words 
derived from the Latin or Greek, for the introduction 
of which not half as good reason could be assigned. 

In what has been now said, I have shown the 
principle of Symmetry, and this in its lowest and 
simplest form, namely, a symmetrical arrangement 
of straight lines, Take a straight line of itself, and 
there is nothing to exclude the notion of the Cause- 
less, Arbitrary, Imperfect. Divide it unequally—it 
has the effect of Accident. Bisect it, and it begins 
to assume the character of an intelligent purpose. 
Let the divisions of the same line be numerous ;— 
if equal, a sameness is the result; the regularity be- 
comes either the mark of a purely mechanical pur- 
pose—a necessity in order to some extrinsic design ; 
or by the multiplicity produces the contrary effect, 
that of Confusion,—a painful effect, which we all in- 
stinctively feel in the equal aversion with which we 
regard the shapeless jelly-fish and the multiform 
centipede. But let the divisions be unequal, yet 
proportionate, and a complacency is felt; for here 
both the powers are present and reconciled—Intelli- 
gence and Freedom ;—it is Freedom self-governed 
that manifests itself in the production of Order. 

We may ascend a step higher, yet still remaining 
within the precincts of lifeless nature,—and in crystals 
we behold a number of straight lines, bearing an 





ing a pleasing form, there must be divisions, and 
these divisions having such a relation to each other, 
| that a unity is the effect; and this will be more 
pleasing, will approach nearer to the Beautiful, ac- 
cording as the sense of unity is more present to the 
mind than the mode in which it is produced by the 
proportion of the parts. In order to be convinced of 
this, we need only present to the fancy a rectilineal 
column, the total form of which results from three or 
four obvious, and as it were mechanical ratios, and 
contrast this with the proportions of an Ionic or 
Corinthian pillar, in which the proportions, though 
demonstrable in science, yet for the eye (especially 
if presented in a single column of porphyry or verd 
antique) pass so insensibly the one into the other, as 
to be known only by the total effect,—felt, rather 
than at the moment understood. In a common 
dwelling sufficient unity may be given by some simple 
plan of symmetry; but if, instead of an ordinary 
| house, a palace is intended, or any magnificent edifice 
| characteristic of wealth, power, or taste, more pro- 
minent and strongly marked distinctions and rela- _ 
| tions are required, by the super-addition of wing, 

tower, cupola, colonnade, or whatever decorative sup- 
| plement the genius of the artist may supply; but, 
_ assuredly, as every organic whole, from the polyp up 
| to man, indicates a higher and more effective prin- 
ciple of unity, in proportion as the parts are more 


| 
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numerous, and at the same time more various, so—in 
order to secure to any such multitudinous assemblage 
of architectural parts the complacency of fine art, 
and that most general condition of the beautiful, the 
many seen as one,—organic unity mnst have been 
given by intrinsic correlation, and by the one and 
indivisible spirit in-breathed by the geiial mind of the 
artist. In proportion to the attainment of this unity 
—by the close interdependence of parts, each having 
its several end, and by their intimate union to one, 
—will the design be perfected into the Individuality 
proposed, be it a York Minster, a St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, or a Parthenon; and wherever any such feli- 
citous result has been achieved, the constructive idea, 
as in the forms of organic life, will still, as it were, 
animate the whole, and be expressed in the total 
character and in the prevailing unity. In short, 
whatever hath not life in itself, can receive the cha- 
racter of the Beautiful only by referring us to a 
will, intelligence, and life, elsewhere existing, and 
must imitate what in its own nature it does not pos- 
sess; and herein I seem to myself to have found the 
common ground of architectural and organic forms, 
which, if it does not justify, may yet explain the 
analogies which Vitruvius and Michael Angelo have 
asserted to exist between the proportions of archi- 
tecture and those of the human form. ‘The natural 
hee-hive has not without good reason been contem- 
plated by philosophic naturalists as analogous to 
crystallization, and I know not why the magnificent 
edifices of a Palladio and a Wren, a Windsor Castle, 
or the time-honoured remains of our ecclesiastical 
architecture, may not be contemplated as crystals in 
their highest power and dignity,—erystallizations of 
human genius. 

From the rectilineal, from crystallization, and those 
forms under which the beautiful can be combined 
with the rectilineal, we ascend to the Vegetable 
World, and therein to the birth of the Curvilineal, 
and its combination with, and modification of, the 
rectilineal. In the vegetable world life first mani- 
fests itself, though in its first and lowest form, namely, 
growth; for even the functions of the vegetable stop 
in the product,—growths, not acts, are the manifes- 
tations of its inward life. Lines, surfaces, angle, the 
column, meet us here as in the crystal world; but here 
the rectilineal is ever combined with the curve, and 
as in the trunk, the stately column, the rectilineal 
remains only as giving the direction to the form : and 
herein, again, no longer appears to obey an outward 
or mechanical necessity, but the trunk swells and 
diminishes harmoniously, with a variety in each in- 
dividual of the same species, that we cannot but 
connect with the power of an inward life. In the 
foliage, again, we meet, as in the crystal, with straight 
lines meeting in angles, but bending into the curvi- 
lineal, with more or less approach to the circular, 
and the most so in those which we regard as most 
beautiful, the petals of the flowers. In how many 
of these, or in their nectaries, we perceive the same 
source of pleasure that we have in contemplating the 
elegant forms of the ancient vases,—that harmony of 
form, which the free and living mind of the artist 
communicates to the clay, and thus makes it an en- 
during echo of his own productive life. 

Meanwhile the connexion with intelligent Will may 
here, too, be traced. The Cathedral-aisle in the 
forest ; or the cool cayern-like ILollows in its deeper 
and denser shades ; the Pillar-like form of the trunks, 
while the intertwining branches constitute the apparent 
Roof—all these associations and expressions of delight 
are familiar toevery loverof Natureandofforest scenery 
in particular, It is a source of delight to the mind 
to behold, as the result of a will independent of our 
own, forms analogous to those which we produce by 
a determination of ourown will. And if we behold 
with delight the living forest shape itself into forms 
which, from their fitness to devotional feelings, we had 
been wont to impress on lifeless nature—so, on the 
other hand, in our uncertainty with respect to the ar- 
chitects of the minsters and cathedrals of England, 
and under the excitement of the same feelings, we 


from it. As the Radial, we have already seen it simul- 
taneousand in necessary union with the Spherical; and 
the true position would, therefore, be, that the Straight 
line becomes, in its own right, an equal co-efficient of 
the Beautiful, and equally a character of life and vo- 
lition with the Curvilineal ; but that, in this case, it 
represents a yet higher form of life than the Curvili- 
neal—it becomes the symbol of Function, of deter- 
minate movement, of intelligent act and purpose, and 
as such, the exponent of the highest form of life, that 
of animated beings, and whatever of higher name 
arises out of it. 

The shect-lightning may express the state of the 
air, and its expansion become an object of beauty— 
even of tranquil beauty: the lightning in its rectili- 
neal path, or by capricious change in its direction 
angular and zig-zag, is among the most striking ex- 
pressions of Nature—the wild, the terrific function of 
the clouds! Thus, the human arm in repose, natu- 
rally adopts some curve, as we so often see in the 
Madonnas and Holy Mothers of Raffuelle; and 
the position adds to the quiet beauty of which it 
forms a part. The same arm called into act, as of 
resistance and conflict, becomes straight as the 
sword with which it prolongs itself; and scarcely 
less in the higher function of command and commu- 
nicative power—witness the Saviour in the Cartoon 
committing the trust of the keys. Again, in the human 
countenance, make the face round, and the artist 
intends itas the negation of expression : with all aids 
and favourable accompaniments, a round face is, at 
best, but pretty. In the oval, we recognize the line of 
heauty ; but to give it expression, though it were but 
the expression of dignified beauty, the straight line 
must modify the forehead and nose. In the state of 
quiet, the well-formed lips present a gentle curve : 
let the same express some determined act, or energy 
of the will or intellect, and they become compressed ; 
and that compression, when habitual, becomes the 
symbol of the energetic and commanding genius. 

Thus, we are led back insensibly to our original and 
fundamental position—namely, that Beauty and Ex- 
pression are the two poles—the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces of all Fine Art. And now, in the sim- 
plest elements of form we meet the same opposition 
—the same combination. In the Curvilineal, in all 
its varieties, we have the characteristic symbol of 
Beauty, of Life, and Spontaneity, as manifested in 
growth and product; while, in the Rectilineal and 
Angular—sometimes as such, more often as modified, 
but always as connected with the former—we have 
the symbols and elementary characters of all Expres- 
sion ; that is, of Life and Will—as Passion, Act, or 
Purpose. 

That the Curved Line, however, is not so properly 
named the symbol of life universally as of the pro- 
ducts of life considered as the power of Growth ; and 
that, on the other hand, the Straight Line may not be 
declared the character of the Lifeless and Imperfect, 
unless the position be qualified, by adding its dis- 
| junction from the Curvilineal, and unmodified by it, 
—are no barren truths. Thus, in order to make the 
Curved Line expressive of the higher powers of life, 
the line must not so return on itself as to become, as 
it were, imprisoned in its own outline. The circle, 
or disc, the hollow or solid cylinder, the globe, and 
the like, will express the permanent product of life, 
rather than life itself. To express the highest form of 





life—Will and Intelligence—the line must so return 
on itself as to be, at the same time, progressive, and 
not merely cyclical: it must express the direction, 
the determinate function, of which the Straight Line 
is the symbol, with the continuity, the self-retention, 
the continuance of the past in every present, and in 
every present the anticipation and promise of a future, 
of which the Cyclical is the exponent ; and this is 
given in the Spiral Line, and in all those endless va- 
rieties of Undulating Curves, the various geometrical 
forms of which will be found by the gifted eye through 
the ascent of Nature, from the plant and zoophyte 
even up to man—will be found, I say, gleaming 
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| Beauty, which is, at the same time, the higher form of , 
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general in the remaining element of Objective Beauty 
—the Colours, beyond what the interest of the s 
would, but for my limits, have required. 

While we were treating of Form, or the produce 
of lines, we saw reason to regard the curved line as 
more properly and eminently the elementary symbol 
of Beauty, the straight line in combination with it ag 
the symbol of Expression; but when we take the 
Lineal, including both straight and curved as one 
constituent, and Light and Colours as the other, a 
similar opposition will be found between these as 
between the straight liue and the curved ;—by 0 
position, I mean a pre-eminent character of Beauty in 
the one, of Expressiveness in the other; and in com. 
paring the Lineal, that is, the Form, with the Colour, 
Ido not hesitate to affirm that the Form belongs 
more especially to the Beautiful, and the Colour to 
the Expressive. The rudest beholder feels the effect 
produced by painting the grey walls of an apartment, 
and exclaims: “ What a life it gives to the room!” 
or “ How much more lively it looks!"—And the 
ground of this is in the nature of Colour itself ;—it 
is the only language for the eye, by which the inward 
qualities of the objects without us are expressed, 
Were we to consider this, however, as an expression 
in behoof of science, or for the discovery of truth, the 
deciphering of the same would require such an in- 
finity of researches and accumulative experiences 
that, though the fact cannot be doubted that the 
colours of objects stand in a connexion of cause and 
effect with the distinct qualities and individual natures 
of the coloured objects, yet the language must be 
confessed to have failed hitherto in becoming an in- 
telligible language for scientific purposes. But with 
all this the poet, the painter, or the enjoyer of beauty 
has little or no connexion, little or no interest— 
sufficient for him is it that Colour is Expression 
generally, gives an expressiveness to Nature of what 
in each particular instance he may be ignorant or 
uncertain, but which he still contemplates with a 
complacency not dissimilar to that with which a 
Columbus may be supposed to have watched the 
tremblings, dips, and declinations, of the magnetic 
needle in the compass, assured that therein the whole 
earth, the universal mother Nature, was revealing to 
him some great law and function of her own life, 
though in characters of which he had not obtained 
the key—a complacency not unlike that with which 
we should behold a group of figures in evident an- 
imated conversation, but at a distance too great to dis- 
tinguish the subject which interested them. Need I 
say that this very generality, this absence of specific 
and definite significance, renders it but the more fit 
to call all our faculties into that equable and propor- 
tionable excitement, into that living balance, in which 
we have found the essence of Subjective Beauty, the 
sense and the fruition of the Beautiful ? and if we 
pass from Colour generally to particular colours, it 
would not be difficult, I suspect, to establish their 
symbolical character, that is, an Expressiveness of 
Affections, Feelings, Total states of the Mind,—gay, 
solemn, tender, yehement—which in tending to dis- 
turb the balance, enlivens and prolongs its duration. 

Finally, Gentlemen, if in the beginning I ventured 
to assert that the perfection of artistic genius consists 
in the integration by balance of the powers of the in- 
ward man in order to the production of expressive 
Beauty ; and that Nature in the sphere of her pro- 
ductivity aims at a similar consummation in the crown 
of her productions,—then, I shall have completed 
my task by showing that the organic frame of man 
is the final achievement of that type of characteristic 
excellence, which, in being the corporeal condition of 
the proper humanity, constitute’ its pre-eminent claim 
to expressive beauty. 

In a comparison of the frame and capabilities of 
man with those of the inferior animals, if we take the 
human frame as the ideal standard of Form, it will be 
_ found that allothers present so many declensions from 
; the Idea; and it will be admitted from this survey, 
_ that man is unquestionably endowed with that struc- 
| ture, the perfection of which is revealed in such a 


ubject 








may almost fancy them the growths and products of | through the actual form like those regular figures, | balanced relation of the parts to a whole as may best 


an in-dwelling life—petrefacts of a vegetative life, that, 
with instinctive intelligence, had grown into a self- 
constructed temple. 

In passing on to the higher forms of life, I have to 
remind you that the Rectilineal is not necessarily in- 


| Circle, Ellipse, Triangle, Pyramid, which, modified 
and disguised by spontaneity, volition, passion, and 
intelligent act, may be traced in the master-pieces of 
our great artists. 


| But my time and limits will not permit any fur- 


| fit it for a being exercising intelligent choice, and 
_ destined for moral freedom. It is not, therefore, an 
absolute perfection of the constituents singly, but the 
proportional developement of all, and their harmonious 
constitution toone,for which we contend ;—a constitu- 


ferior to the Curvilineal, but only when in disjunction ther illustration, and will compel me to be brief and tion which implies, in man, pre-eminently the endow- 
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ment of rational will as necessary for the control and 
adjustment of the balance. Man has not the quick 
hearing of the timid herbivorous animals, but it was 
not intended that he should catch the sound of dis- 
tant danger, and be governed by his fears; he has 
not the piercing sight of the eagle, nor the keen 
scent of the beast of prey, but neither was man in- 
tended to be the fellow of the tiger, or a denizen of 
the forest. Hence, too, the departure from the per- 
fect proportion of man, which we observe in the 
inferior animals, may be regarded as deformity by 
exaggeration or defect, dependent upon the prepon- 
derance of a part that necessitates a particular use, 
or the absence ofa part that deprives the animal ofa 
power, and in both instances alike abrogates that free- 
dom, for which provision is made in the harmonious 
proportions of the human fabric. Dilate the head, and 
you have a symptom of disease: protrude the jaws, 
you have a voracious animal: lengthen the ears, 
timidity is expressed: let the nose project, and the 
animal is governee. by his scent: enlarge the belly, 
and you are reminded of the animal appetites: long 
arms may fit him for an inhabitant of the trees, and 
acompanion of the ape: and predominant length of 
legs is infallibly associated with the habits of the 
wading or leaping animals. In all, regarding man’s 
form, with reference to his destination, as the ideal 
standard, the means become ends, deformity prevails 
and becomes the badge of unintelligent slavery to the 
mere animal nature. 

Man alone is erect. It is to this posture that the 
body of man owes the character, impressed on the 
total frame, of its emancipation from subserviency to 
the mere animal needs, and becomes expressive of 
mind and of free and intelligent action. It will be 
seen that the lower limbs, answering the purposes of 
support and locomotion, have alone any obvious or 
necessitated utility ; while the upper extremities are 
in consequence left at liberty as the ready and facile 
instruments of his will. Hence, too, the senses are 
best freed from their servitude to the bodily wants, 
and the countenance is raised as the expressive ex- 
ponent of thoughts and feelings, which the mouth 
declares and interprets by words. And thus, as the 
stem bears the corolla, the head is carried on high, as 
the most noble part of the frame which it surmounts; 
all the rest of the body seems intended to carry it ;— 
and when considered in its fitness for expression, it 
may be said to be representative of the whole man. 

In man, then, we find the organic structure com- 
pleted, and the total organization exhibiting the most 
perfect attainment of corporeal existence as the 
medium and condition of the operance of soul, spirit, 
or power. In all the animated beings below man 
the body may be said to constitute the animal, in 
him it is the organ and instrument of a moral agent ; 
in short, the organization of man is no longer the mere 
perfecting of the animal structure, it is its apotheosis. 

It would be a mere waste of time to dwell here on 
the objective beauty of the human form. It is un- 
necessary to insist on the ordonnance and corre- 
spondency of the parts, which constitute the sym- 
metry of the hody ; yet it will be observed, that even 
in its great divisions, while order is preserved, the 
formality is hidden and subdued, and in all its forms 
the tendency to any regular figure is modified and 
disguised by the spontaneity of life. The elliptical 
figures which prevail in the head and trunk, and the 
cylindrical shapes of the neck and extremities, are 
but dimly perceived, and are made to relax and flow 
into every variety of sinuous and undulating line, of 
now swelling, now dimpling surface, rendered more 
animated in motion by an ever shifting and infinitely 
varied play of forms, blended and united by the 
pliant tegument, which at once hides and reveals the 
moving forces. And you will not require me to re- 
mind you, that under all the varieties of expressive 
movement, the very structure of the body, and the 
mechanism of its motions, tend to reduce its move- 
ments to the beautiful, or to solve them into grace, 
or animated beauty—a fact, of which we may con- 
vince ourselves in watching the sinuous movements 
of the dance, where, aided by the totality of motion 
in the dancer, they present a harmony by continuity, 
4 problem of grace, which is ever solving and ever 
beginning anew. Beauty of attitude and grace of 
Carriage are, however, intimately connected with the 
Maintenance of the equipoise of the body. No atti- 
tude can be beautiful, in which the idea of repose is 





not conveyed by that permaneice and security which 
results from a perfectly felt balance. “Grace of 
carriage requires a perfect freedom of motion, with a 
firmness of step arising from a constant bearing of the 
centre of gravity over the base of support”— it in- 
cludes ease and security; and in both, whether it 
be motion becoming fixed as attitude, or attitudes 
presenting themselves in the shaping flow of motion, 
beauty and grace reveal themselves in self-command, 
in freedom made manifest by self-control. 

And here we are again led back to that character- 
istic excellence of man’s frame, which in being the 
corporeal condition of the proper humanity consti- 
tutes its pre-eminent claim to expressive beauty,— 
namely, that balanced relation of its parts, which 
while it permits and requires beyond that of any 
other animal the adjustment of all the living powers 
and faculties to a balance, is in truth the expression 
—or aptitude to express the state and attainment— 
of the inward balance of the moral mind. Not the 
equilibrium itself is nature’s work and gift, but only 
the capability, the materials and the fitness: the 
equilibrium itself must be man’s own act and deed ; 
and what other name can we give to this persistent 
act of balancing than unity of Moral Will, that is, of 
the human Personality, or conscious Self—that which 
every man means when he says 1? Hence, if, as we 
have asserted, the sense and fruition of Beauty and 
the excellence of artistic genius consist in the balance 
or equably excited state of all the constituent facul- 
ties and attributes of our proper humanity, then we 
may affirm with equal truth and propriety that the 
human body is best fitted to reveal the proportional 
adjustment, in which the sense and productive power 
of beauty attest their presence; and since the har- 
mony and equilibrium of the constituent powers of 
our humanity are no less the character of the moral 
being than of Beauty, we are entitled to add, that it 
therein becomes the exponent of subjective beauty 
in its highest dignity—that of the Moral Man, and 
of that integration of his being by the harmony and 
continuity of his Moral Will, which is the common 
character of Taste, of Genius, and of Moral Integrity. 

It is then by the fitness of his organization for a 
harmony, and harmonious co- and sub- ordination of 
his powers, that man stands without a rival at the 
head of organic nature, and as the centre of that 
sphere of production, in which nature is artist and 
artizan :—it is by the fitness of man’s living presence, 
when contemplated in the full developement of his 
powers, for exciting in the mind of the beholder the 
complacency produced by the living balance of all 
its constituent faculties—the reflex and echo of the 
productive mind of the artist—that it becomes the 
highest aim and most beautiful object of fine art ;— 
it is, however, by its fitness to reveal—that which its 
perfection implies—the harmony of the constituent 
powers of the humanity, the moral life, in which all 
distinct premeditation of will or intellect is hidden in 
the spontaneity and facility of a life that moves and 
acts unconsciously under the gentle influence of the 
True and the Good—it is in its fitness, I say, to 
become, as the translucent medium of subjective 
beauty, the exponent of the moral life, that we recog- 
nize its high excellence, and therein, because grounded 
in the constitution of the mind itself, the subjective 
and ideal character of its proper beauty. 

What mere outward forms, what gestures, what 
motions of the features can adequately convey to us 
the unity of the Moral Will, and the inward life of 
the True and the Good? The expressions of Inno- 
cence, Meekness, Tenderness, Devotion, Holiness, 
Dignity, Majesty—these acknowledge only a spiritual 
character, and consist alone with the gentle animation 
compatible with the unity and reposing beauty of 
the countenance, which is the test and pledge of the 
inward peace from which they spring. And itis only 
necessary to contrast with these the disturbances and 
loss of balance wrought by the gust and swell of the 
wilder and fiercer passions, to be convinced that the 
higher and properly human expressions derive their 
essential character from the equilibrium of the fea- 
tures and unity of the countenance, which manifest 
the presence and controlling power of the Moral Will. 

And though we may admit that even in man’s 
outward form and bearing we perceive a beauty, 
which in respect of its corporeal conditions is that 
of earth’s noblest animal ;—yet in contemplating the 
sensible body (as we are bound to do) as the symbol 





and hieroglyph of the inward man, the Spiritual 

breaks forth, the husk drops off, and we acknowledge 

that the proper beauty of man is the impress of the 

Divine Image, in which man was originally made, 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

French literature has just sustaineda heavy loss in 
M. Casimir Delavigne, who died at Lyons on the 
10th of this month, at the age of forty-nine. He had 
been for some time an invalid, and, at the moment 
of his decease, was on his way to Montpellier, in 
the hope of there re-establishing his health, He 
was born at Havre, made himself known as a poet 
at the age of seventeen, and at twenty produced 
a dithyrambic on the birth of the King of Rome, 
which still further attracted attention to his name. 
At a later period his ‘ Messéniennes’ established his 
poetical reputation, to which he subsequently added 
the triumphs of a dramatist, in ‘Les Vépres Sicili- 
ennes.’ *Les Comédiens,’ *La Princesse Aurélie,’ 
*L’Ecole des Vieillards,’ ‘La Popularité, ‘Don Juan 
d’Autriche,’ and ‘Le Conseiller Rapporteur, come- 
dies; ‘Le Paria,’ ‘Marino Faliero,’ ‘Louis XI.,’ * Les 
Enfans d*Edouard,’ ‘Une Famille au Temps de 
Luther,’ and ‘La Fille du Cid,’ tragedies. Though, 
we presume, M. Delavigne would not have accepted 
the title of Romanticist, his works are but pseudo- 
classical. Though they have neither the tenderness 
of Count Alfred de Vigny, nor the passion and force 
of M. Victor Hugo, they are as far, on the other hand, 
from the pompous regularity which the old statutes 
of the French Stage and the French Academy de- 
manded, and of which we have lived—strange to say 
—to see a partial and successful revival in the * Lu- 
créece’ of M. Ponsard. Correct, elegant, high-toned, 
they are often rhetorically powerful, but seldom 
marked by those strokes of genius, and those strains 
of feeling, lacking which, the writer of odes must, in 
the end, become wearisome, and the dramatist 
content himself with merely a temporary success, 
Still, the loss of M. Delavigne will, for the moment, 
be felt all the more, for this very moderation. He 
was, of course, a member of the Académie, and 
held also the appointment of Librarian at Fontaine- 
bleau. IIis mortal remains have been brought to 
Paris, and his funcral was to take place on Wednes- 
day last, at the church of St. Vincent-de-Paule, The 
Theatre Francais was to be closed on the evening of 
the funeral, and the actors have resolved to place a 
bust of M. Casimir Delavigne, executed in marble, 
in the saloon of the theatre. 

The Institute of the Fine Arts has not yet assumed 
such a character as to justify our formal recognition 
of it among the established brotherhood, yet the 
members are active and energetic, and it may be in- 
teresting if we record progress. A general meeting, 
for the purpose of founding the Society, took place, 
as our readers may remember, in June last, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. The first meeting for the 
season was held in the rooms of the Society of Arts 
on Saturday last. Letters were read from Lord 
Francis Egerton and Sir John C. Swinburne, Bart., 
accepting the invitation of the Council to become 
Vice-Presidents of the Institute. By the Report of 
the Council we find that the Institute already num- 
bers between 200 and 300 members.—A paper was 
read by Mr. Park, Sculptor, on the propriety of peti- 
tioning the legislature to establish a “ Hall of Sculp- 
ture,” to contain “ casts from all the great works of 
antiquity,” to be open during the day to the public, in 
the evening to artists only, properly lighted for study. 
—Another paper, on the subject of frames for move- 
able frescoes, was read by Mr. Buss,showing, by means 
of diagrams, how to provide against the chances of 
the Intonaco cracking, or chipping off, which, he 
said, was to be feared from the size required by the 
Royal Commission in the next competition.— Reso- 
lutions were then passed, of thanks to the Royal 
Commission for its efforts to advance Historic Art, 
and expressive of the approbation of the Meeting at 
the “ appointment of two artists of distinguished pro- 
fessional rank, to the offices of Keeper of the Na- 
tional Gallery, and Conservator of the Pictures in the 
Royal Palaces.” 

We had occasion some time since (ante, p. 654), in 
an obituary notice, to record the death of that “ Royal” 
project for the encouragement of “artists, men or 
science and ingenuity” the Polytechnic Art-Union , 
when it appeared that the subscriptions amounted to 
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11601. 6s. 9d. and the expenditure to 11502. 3s. ; 
which sum included 250/. distributed in prizes! We 
have now to add a few words of farewell to his “ bra- 
zen brother” the great “ National” Art-Union. It 
appears, from a brief, imperfect, but significant report 
in the Times, that the “annual” (?) meeting of the 
society took place this week at Freemasons’ Hall, 
when it was stated, for the gratification of the credu- 
lous, that the expenditure had exceeded the receipts 
by a very considerable sum, the expenditure being 
5000/, and the receipts 26007. ! 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have awarded the following Telford and Walker Pre- 
miums :—A Telford medal in silver to F. W. Simms, 
for his papers ‘ On the application of Horse-power to 
raising Water,’ &c., and ‘ On Brick-making.’ A Tel- 
ford medal in silver to W. Pole, for his papers ‘On the 
friction of Steam Engines,’&c., and ‘ On the pressure 
and density of Steam,’ &c. A Telford medal in sil- 
ver to T. Oldham, for his ‘ Description and Drawings 
of the Automaton Balance, invented by Mr. Cotton, 
and used at the Bank of England for weighing sove- 
reigns.’ A Telford premium of books, to D. Mackain, 
for his paper ‘On the supply of Water to the City 
of Glasgow.’ A Telford premium of books to D. 
Bremmer, for his ‘ Description and Drawings of the 
Victoria Bridge over the River Wear.’ A Telford 
premium of books, to D. T. Hope, for his paper * On 
the relative merits of Granite and Wood Pavements 
and Macadamized Roads.’ A Walker premium of 
books, to R. Mallet, for his paper * On the co-efficient 
of Labouring-force in Water Wheels, &c. A 
Walker premium of books, to W. J. M. Rankine, 
for his papers and drawings ‘On laying down Rail- 
way-curves,’*On the Spring-contractor for Railway 
Carriages,’ and ‘On the Causes of the Fracture of 
Railway Axles,’&c. A Walker premium of books, 
to W. L. Baker, for his ‘ Description and Drawings 
of the Water Pressure Engine, at the Alte Mérd- 
grube Mine (Freyberg). A-Walker premium of 
books, to 8. C. Homersham, for his paper and draw- 
ings ‘ On the construction of Valves for Pumps,’ &c. 
A Walker premium of books, to J. O. York, for his 
paper ‘On the comparative strength of Solid and 
Hollow Axles.’ A Walker premium of books, to 
G. D. Bishopp, for his ‘ Description of the American 
Locomotive Engine * Philadelphia,” used on the Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester Railway.’ A Walker pre- 
mium of books, to G. B. W. Jackson, for the draw- 
ings illustrating ‘The description of Machines for 
raising and lowering Miners,’ by John Taylor. 

The proposed arrangements as to the English 
Opera House, to which we adverted last week, have 
been defeated by one of the parties, at the eleventh 
hour, making an unexpected objection. Mr. Keeley, 
however, as we are informed, holds to the bargain, 
but does not intend to open the theatre until Easter. 
It isdue to Mr. Arnold to say, that no blame attaches 
to him. The “legitimate Drama” will, therefore, 
remain without a home for another season. 

Mr. Burford has provided for the hdliday-goers by 
opening a picture of Tréport Harbour, as it appeared 
at the disembarkation of Her Majesty on her recent 
visit to France. This, in point of execution, is the 
best figure-panorama we recollect, closeness of re- 
semblance, of course, not being possible. Nor is 
the scene so unpicturesque as such pageants fre- 
quently become amid the regular architecture of a 
city; for the drawn-up troops and the drawn-out 
courtiers and spectators, and the royal group show in 
agreeable contrast to the ruder background—a small 
fishing town, built on a chalk cliff. All the details, 
as we have said, are carefully painted. 





Will be shortly Closed. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent the CATHEDRAL 
of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset and Moonlight, 
painted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, near 

ome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted byM. Bouton. 
Open from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from Haydn’s Service, 
No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 





Christmas Holidays. 

At the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION an increase of 
POWERFUL and BRILLIANT EFFECTS in ELECTRICITY 
is exhibited by ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE. A new field is opened for investigating, on a magnified 
scale, a variety of objects in ART, SCIENCE, and NATURAL HIS- 

RY, by means of LONGBOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, 
rig Find an extraordinary OPTICAL ILLUSION. New DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS. A List of the POPULAR LECTURES which 


will be delivered during the Week is suspended in the Hall of Manu- 
factures. Holloway's ORIGINAL C 
RAPHAEL'S CARTOON 


AYON DRAWINGS from 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Geoerapnica Society.—Dec, 11.—Mr. Murchi- 
son, President, in the chair. The Secretary read a 
paper by Dr. Beke, ‘On the Countries to the South 
of the river Abai,’ with respect to which, says Dr. 
Beke, the information hitherto laid before the public 
is very meagre; and the few details which we do 
possess, being derived from the accounts of single in- 
dividuals, are subject to the defects which the unsup- 
ported relations of natives of uncivilized countries 
always are. Dr. Beke’s memoir was accompanied by 
a map, showing, in detail, the several countries ex- 
tending over the space between the 6th and 10th 
degrees of N. latitude, and the 35th and 39th degrees 
of E. longitude; with respect to which, the authorsays, 
“ whatever may be its errors, it is, I believe, the first 
attempt to arrange the countries to the south of the 
Abai in anything like form ; I flatter myself, therefore, 
it will be received as a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of these regions.” It is impossible for us to do 
more, on the present occasion, than allude to a few 
of the main features of the many interesting particu- 
lars of Dr. Beke’s communication, After describing 
the general character of the Galla table-land, as well 
as particular portions of it, such as Nonno, Gama, 
Chelea, Sibu, and Wallégga, he mentions a vast 
forest as lying between Wallégga, Gama Géra 
and Ké4ffa, through which the caravans going to the 
last named country, have to pass. The merchants 
describe it as so thick as to be impervious to the 
rays of the sun, and say that they have to travel four 
or five days through it, without obtaining a sight of 
that luminary. In this forest, are the heads of the 
rivers Gdéjeb, Gaba, and Dedhésa, and also, ap- 
parently, of the Gibbi of Endérea. Beyond Amuru, 
to the westward, are Hébantu and Limmu (called 
Limmu-S6bo, to distinguish it from the Limmu of 
Enarea), and beyond these again is an extensive 
desert tract called Handak, through which flows a 
large river joining the Abai. This river, in its position, 
coincides with the Yabus, and we have here, beyond 
all doubt, the Habdhia of M. Jomard’s informant 
Ware (Ouaré.) After giving a brief description of 
the Galla districts of Gaderu, Hither Djemma and 
Nonno, the traveller enters into a lengthened account 
of the kingdom of Endrea, governed by the Moham- 
medan King Ibsa, better known as Abbai Bogibo, 
i.e. “the possessor (master) of Bégibo, his favourite 
war-horse ; such being the Galla custom of designat- 
ing their chiefs. Enarea is celebrated for its coffee, 
of which there are large woods in the vicinity of 
Sakka, the capital and chief market of the country. 
These woods are described as containing trees, the 
trunksofwhich are from two to three feet in diameter ; 
a size far exceeding anything of the kind elsewhere, 
The coffee crop begins in December. It is generally 
sold by the mule load, which costs a dollar, without 
regard to the quantity ; and large powerful mules are 
trained as market mules, which carry away with them 
two ordinary loads. The people of End4rea are the 
most civilized of all Galla land, and manufactures 
flourish in a higher degree than elsewhere in this 
quarter of Africa. 

Giima joins Endrea to the W., being governed by 
Abba Rébu. It is the custom, through all these 
countries, to sell whole families for the offence of one 
individual; a custom more prevalent in Gama than 
elsewhere. 

Further (or Kaffa) Djemma is governed by Sanna, 
surnamed Abba Djufir, who is the most powerful of 
the Galla monarchs. At Folla, or Polla, a town 
within his dominiohs, young male slaves are mutilated 
in order to qualify them for attendantsin the harems 
of the great. 

The government of Djdndjero appears to be des- 
potism, not merely absolute, but of the most capri- 
cious description. All the males, except the monarch 
and his children’s children, have both breasts cut off, 
and are otherwise mutilated, in order to disqualify 
them for reigning. The tanners and other inferior 
castes are exempted from this custom, for the strange 
reason, that as they are not freemen, and consequently 
no one would submit to their rule, there is no fear of 
their pretending to the government. At Yejubbi, 
Dr. Beke saw a couple of boys from Djandjero, both 
eunuchs, one of whom was purchased for forty dollars 
by an agent of our ally, Sahela Selassie, the Christian 
King of Shoa. The slaves of Djandjero are the fairest 





brought to Baso market. The native name is Yén. 
garo, Djdndjero being the Galla pronunciation as 
Zindjero is the usual Abyssinian appellation. The 
people of Djandjero are pagans, different from the 
Gallas, and the language is quite dissimilar, Kaffy 
is a large and powerful Christian kingdom, governed 
by a monarch whose title is Thato, and who claims 
to be descended from the Imperial family of Ethiopia, 
His capital is Bonga. There are only six or eight 
churches—probably a sort of abbey, and like those in 
Abyssinia, are at a considerable distance from each 
other ; and when the king dies, his body is carried g 
week’s journey to one of these churches, which is the 
usual place of sepulture of the monarchs, In Katffa, 
as in Djandjero and all the countries to the south of 
Galla-land, it is considered improper to eat grain of 
any sort—in fact, “ grain-eater” is considered a term 
of reproach—the vegetable food of the country con. 
sists entirely of éxset, which is cultivated in large 
quantities. So, too, the flesh of the ox alone of all 
animals, is used for food. Further, in Kiéffa, leather 
is not worn in any form. The higher classes wear 
cotton dresses, and the poorer weave the filaments of 
the énset into a coarser article of clothing. The civet 
of Abyssinian commerce comes chiefly from Kéfta, 
which country likewise produces coffee, chaat (tea), 
and Korarima, a species of coriander taken to India 
by the way of Massowa. In KéAffa, there is no dry 
season. Grain salt is brought thither by the way of 
Gobo, Wordtta and Déko, from the sea of Hind. 
Suro, to the W. of Kéffa, is inhabited by pagan 
negroes, who take out two of the front teeth, and 
cut a hole in the lower lip, into which they insert a 
wooden plug. Beyond KaAffa, further to the W. or 
N.W., are other Christian countries, extending far 
into the interior of Africa, as far as the river Baro, 
The original seat of the Gallas is said to have been 
beyond the Baro. As the universal tradition 
among these people is, that they came from Bargima, 
which is generally understood as meaning beyond 
the Bahr, or sea, Dr. Beke suggests the likelihood of 
its meaning beyond the Baro. 

Dé6ko, which country Dr. Beke was, if we mistake 
not, the first to bring to our knowledge, has been de- 
scribed by the Rev. Mr. Krapf, as inhabited by a race 
of pigmies. Dr. Beke heard nothing of this remark- 
able fact (if fact it be); but curiously enough, an- 
other traveller, Mr. D’Abbadie, in an account of them 
in the Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
describes the people of Déko, as “ very large and 
muscular.” Their language too, he says, has some 
resemblance to that of Woratta, which, from vocabu- 
laries collected by Dr. Beke, is cognate with those 
of Woldmo and KaAffa, as well as with the Génga 
language, spoken still in a part of Damot, to the N, 
of the Abai. 

We have no space for more than to enumerate the 
names of Kficha or Kuchash, Worratta, Wolaitza or 
Wolamo, Si¢ékka, &c. &c., all further discussed by 
Dr. Beke, whose paper terminated with an investiga- 
tion of the coursesof the rivers running north-westward 
and south-eastward from the high table-land, forming 
the continuation of the grand anticlinal axis of Abys- 
sinia, which is to be regarded as one extremity of the 
“backbone” of Africa. This investigation led to an 
animated discussion, in which Mr. Charles Johnston, 
a gentleman who has lately returned from Shoa, took 
part. Mr. Johnston advocated views, in some respects 
different from those propounded by Dr. Beke. 

The paper being concluded, Capt. Grover handed 
to the President a letter from Sir Stratford Canning, 
which afforded the welcome intelligence, that there 
was great probability of Col. Stoddart being still alive. 





Asrronomicat Socrety.—Nov. 10.—F. Baily, 
Esq. President, in the chair.—The Rev. J. M. Heath, 
M.A. was elected a Fellow. 

The following communications were read :— 

‘ Description of a small Observatory, constructed 
at Poona, in the year 1842, accompanied by observa- 
tions of Eclipses, &c. of Jupiter's Satellites,’ by Lieut. 
W.S. Jacob, R.N. 

Various letters and communications were read re- 
lating to the Comet seen in March last. 

Right Ascensions and North Polar Distances of 
the Comet of Mauvais, observed at Hamburgh, by C. 
Runker, Esq. 

‘On the Divisions of the Exterior Ring of the 
Planet Saturn, by the Rev,. W. R. Dawes, 
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“TxsriTUTE oF British ARcHITECTS.—Dec. 18.— 
W. Tite, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—A communication 
was read from Mr. Ferrey, on Mr. Sylvester's process 
for rendering brick and porous ‘stone impervious to 
wet; stating several instances in which it had been 
used with success. One case was that of a building 
on the sea-coast, almost uninhabitable from the 
water which drove through the walls during storms 
from the south-west, but which was rendered by this 
rocess perfectly dry. In another instance, an ex- 
iment had been made upon a cistern of Reigate 
stone, which had served its purpose for three years, 
without leaking. With regard to the cost of apply- 
ing the process, the expense upon a large building, 
with a frontage of 100 feet, did not exceed 45s. The 
rocess in question was explained at the Institute by 
Mr. Sylvester during the last session, but it may be 
useful to repeat, that it consists of washing the brick 
or stone with a hot solution of three-quarters of a 
pound of mottled soap in a gallon of water, laid even 
with a large brush. This wash, after the space of 
twenty-four hours, is followed by a second, composed 
of half a pound of alum, thoroughly dissolved in four 
gallons of water. These materials are found to pene- 
trate deeply into the wall, and to leave on the sur- 
face a thin scaly integument, causing no discolora- 
tion, and in fact imperceptible, except on a close 
inspection. Whether its effects are absolutely per- 
manent, there has not yet been experience to show, 
but its renewal is so easy that the doubt can be no 

objection to its use. 

Mr. Maugham gave some further explanation of 
Payne’s Process for preserving Timber from Dry Rot, 
which was also brought before the Institute during 
the last session. 


Socrery or Arts.—Dec. 6.—W. Tooke, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—W. A. Graham and J. Kymer, 
Esqs., were elected members. In consequence of 
the illness of B. Rotch, Esq., V.P., the subjects 
intended for illustration were postponed. Mr. 
Horsman Solly explained, by means of models, 
a variety of locks, including the Arab lock of wood, 
supposed to have been found in one of the Pyramids 
of Egypt.—Mr. Varley exhibited a specimen of 
wheat straw, taken from a truss which had been 
purchased by him, from which he had gleaned nearly 
as much wheat as would pay for the whole truss of 
straw. This, he said, he was convinced was frequently 
the case, and he attributed it to the imperfect mode 
of threshing, as generally adopted, although so many 
excellent machines exist. 

Dec. 13.—B. B. Cabbell, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—The Secretary read a paper on Mr. Johnston’s plan 
of forming a fixed breakwater, ‘On Shipwrecks,’— 
The plan is as follows: a series of distinct and sepa- 
rate caissons—each representing in external form one 
half of the pier of a bridge, with its cutwater presented 
to the sea—is to be formed in four to six fathoms 
water, according to localities. Each caisson to consist 
of cast-iron plates of large size, and one inch in thick- 
ness (prepared with coal-tar, so as to resist corrosion), 
bolted together by means of four-inch flanges; the 
whole to be filled with concrete, granite, or other suit- 
able material. The lower part of each caisson, to the 
height of thirty-two feet, having a foundation plat- 
form of wood, to be completed on shore, and when 
prepared, to be launched, and towed out to its posi- 
tion, and then lowered; the whole to be secured to 
the bed of the sea by means of cast-iron piles, driven 
through tubes of the same material.—As the upper 
part of the caisson is put together, so is the interior to 
be filled up with the solid materials, and to be coped 
with clamped masonry. The weight of each caisson, 
complete, would be 4,500 tons; and the cost of a 
breakwater on this principle, extending to nearly a 
mile in length, is estimated at 297,800/. 

The Secretary next read a paper, by Mr. Claudet, 
‘On the Daguerréotype Art,’ including a complete 
history of its origin and progress ; one of Mr. Claudet’s 
assistants showing, by means of artificial light, the 
whole process of producing a picture. The most im- 
portant part of this communication related to an im- 
provement lately applied ; it is a process of engraving 
on a metallic plate. M. Fizeau, who has effected one 
of the greatest improvements in the Daguerréotype, 
namely, the fixing of the image, is the discoverer of 
this new mode of engraving. Professor Grove has 
tried the process, which consists in dissolving, by the 

otype process, those parts of the picture which 








consist of pure silver. Thus the plate is etched in, and | be addressed in memorials of the departed, and of 


transformed into an engraved plate for printing ; the 
action, however, of the galvanic battery sometimes ex- 
tends to those parts which should remain unattacked. 

Dec. 20.—W. H. Hughes, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 
—A, H. Simpson, 8. Lewis, jun., and C. K. Dyer, 
Esqs., were elected members,—The Secretary ex- 
plained the Automaton Calculator invented by Dr. 
Roth, of Paris, by which any number, either simple 
or compound sums, may be rapidly and accurately 
added together, provided the whole amount does not 
exceed 999,999, or 999,9997. 19s. 113d. The in- 
strument consists of an oblong mahogany box, 15} 
inches long, 24 inches wide, and 1 inch thick, having 
a metal plate at top, in which are 9 semi-annular 
perforations, beneath which are fixed the requisite 
trains of wheels. Round the perforations are en- 
graved the index figures opposite to which, in the 
perforations, are the teeth of corresponding wheels. 
Under the indexes are 9 circular holes, in which the 
numbers set down appear, as if written on paper or 
a slate. To set down any required figure, a pointer 
is inserted in the notch corresponding with that 
figure on the index, and by pressing the pointer 
against the left hand tooth of the notch, it is moved 
down to the left extremity of the annular perforation, 
and the figure is at once exhibited in the circular 
hole beneath. When the operation of adding up 
any amount within the range already - mentioned is 
finished, it is requisite that 0 should be shown in each 
of the semi-circular holes, before another operation 
can be performed ; this is done by pulling out aslide 
at the left end of the instrument, which first gives 
999,9991. 19s. 113d., and by adding 4d., the nine Os 
are obtained at once. 

Mr. G. A. Hughes, who has been blind for seven 
years, exhibited his system of Stenography.—The 
system consists of two dots, the one smooth and the 
other rough, which, with the aid of a guide line, are 
so arranged that all the letters of the alphabet, as 
also the numerals, are readily represented, merely by 
impressing the paper, either with the smooth end or 
rough end of the embossing instrument, in squares, 
regulated by what Mr. Hughes calls the formula, 
consisting of a brass frame, furnished with vertical 
and horizontal bars, 

Mr. Taylor exhibited two Fire Escapes; and Mr. 
Higgs explained his improved Monochord, in which 
measurement has been applied to sound, and the 
actual relation of one tone to another, is shown on a 
scale of two feet. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


TveEs. Zoological Society, 8.—Scientific Business. 
Tuvur. Numismatic Society, 7. 

















FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Designs for Sepulchral Monuments, By Carl Tottie, 
Architect. In 25 Plates, Engraved by H. Adlard.— 
We cannot enter a church or a cemetery without 
being struck with the bad taste and poverty of inven- 
tion shown in the vast majority of sepulchral memo- 
rials; from the humble head-stone to the family 
tomb—from the plain tablet to the costly monument 
—the alternatives are bald ugliness on the one hand, 
or ostentatious tawdriness on the other. The excep- 
tions are so few that they do but prove the rule; and 
though signs of improvement appear, they are neither 
so numerous nor so promising as could be desired. 
In the great majority of cases, the setting up of a 
tomb or stone is left to the traders in monuments, 
whose books of “ patterns,” submitted to the friends 
of the deceased, leave only a choice of new deformi- 
ties or hackneyed commonplaces, The designer of 
a tomb should possess a taste for, and some know- 
ledge of, either architecture or sculpture: the quali- 
fications for the “monument-maker’s” craft would 
seem to consist in ignorance of both. Nor are the 
higher class of designs furnished by educated artists 
altogether unexceptionable; their merits are rarely 
more than of a negative kind, and usually those are 
best which least challenge remark; their merit 
scarcely ever amounts to more than a becoming sim- 
plicity and handsome proportions,—qualities of design 
not by any means to be undervalued, but at the 
same time the most elementary of those character- 
istics which go to make up a beautiful ensemble. 

The cause of these defeets appears to us to lie in 
the want of a proper understanding of the feelings to 





the way to awaken those feelings: certain it is, that 
the smile of pity at mistaken piety, or the laugh of 
derision at ostentatious pride, are the emotions most 
frequently excited in visiting a modern cemetery. 
The object of a sepulchral monument is, in the first 
place, to mark the spot where the remains of mor- 
tality lie buried: a mound of turf, a stone, or a cross 
suffices for this purpose. The name of the deceased, 
and the dates of his birth and death, furnish all that 
is necessary in ordinary cases. But grief is elo- 
quent, and love makes survivors anxious that others 
should share their admiration of the lost one: hence 
the tomb must help to express what they feel, and 
to excite sympathizing emotions in others, as well as 
to honour the memory of the departed. And here is 
the difficulty : words are at command—though epitaphs 
are proverbially fallacious, and oftener absurd than 
touching—but art is at a loss for a language of form 
to convey significant ideas. The Christian symbol, 
the cross, is intelligible and appropriate only as an 
emblem of the faith of the deceased, but this has been 
narrowed by custom to a sign of the Roman Catholic 
creed, though its applicability to all classes of Chris- 
tians is mow advocated; and a beautiful and expres- 
sive symbol it is, admitting of a great variety of ele- 
gant forms and devices, and being equally pleasing to 
the eye, whether plain or ornamented. If it be de- 
sirable to perpetuate the features, a medallion-profile, 
sunk in the surface of an upright stone, is the most 
unobtrusive, expressive, and inexpensive mode; so 
much so, that we wonder it is not more frequently 
adopted. Then there are the engraved brasses, on 
which the effigy of the person “in his habit as he 
lived,” is figured by an incised outline filled with 
black—quaint and lasting memorials of old fashion 
that are being revived with good effect. But if any- 
thing beyond a record of the person and faith of the 
deceased be desired, art is at a loss: the old skull and 
crossbones is not only ugly and unpleasing, but un- 
meaning, or at least superfluous, and the classical 
symbols of the ancients are out of place. The in- 
verted torch would, with more significance, be sup- 
planted by an extinguisher on a candle, and the 
lachrymatory by a handkerchief; the urn reminds 
us of the tea-table, and the sarcophagus of the cel- 
laret under the sideboard ; wreaths and garlands are 
become mere ornaments, and as for the fasces, the 
scales, and the helmet, a policeman’s truncheon, a 
bearskin cap, and a horsehair wig, should be their 
substitutes. This is not a poetical age ; fitting em- 
blems are few, and not very intelligible: a flower 
snapped from the stalk is almost the only graceful 
and expressive emblem of youth and innocence, In 
the Kensal Green cemetery is a tomb with a dead 
lambsculptured onit, which, besides looking unsightly, 
awakens ideas of the shambles; and we remember to 
have seen a dead bird which at once carries you to 
the poulterer’s. The broken column is not so bad; but 
these, and all similar emblems, are anything but hope- 
ful. The Greeks symbolized the soul by a butterfly ; 
we, in this material age, typify the soul in a bodily 
form. If it were wished to express the changes the 
mortal part of us undergoes after death, our scientific 
notions might suggest a retort and receiver. Not being 


|@ poetical people, we are, therefore, incompetent 


either to invent or understand symbols, and it were 
best to avoid them altogether. 

Mr. Tottie’s designs for monuments consist of 
plans and elevations of headstones, tablets, cenotaphs, 
obelisks, &c., mostly of handsome proportions ; and, 
setting aside his introduction of the conventional 
symbols, which are obviously inapplicable, they are 
in good taste. But something more in accordance 
with the ideas and feelings of the intelligent is a de- 
sideratum, to assist our choice of simple sepulchral 
memorials, 

Annuals, Christmas Presents, §c. 

The Architectural Annual.—lIt is the pleasure of the 
publishers to call the first volume of M. Gailhabaud’s 
‘Ancient and Modern Architecture,’ the ‘ Architec- 
tural Annual.’ For ourselves, we should have been 
sorry had we done the work such injustice; it is both 
useful and valuable, and, in our opinion, worth all 
the Annuals of the season. We have heretofore, 
and from time to time, noticed the several Parts, as 
published ; but may here observe that it contains 
plans, elevations, and details of some of the most 
interesting buildings in the world—from the Hindoo 
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temple of Elora, and the Egyptian at Ebsamboul to 
the Invalides at Paris, including specimens of Per- 
sian, Pelasgian, Celtic, Grecian, Roman, Italian, 
Byzantine, and Gothic, with descriptions by Langlois, 
Jomard, Raoul Rochette, Kugler, and other distin- 
guished men, and an introduction by Mr. Donaldson. 

For thus classifying London Interiors, with their 
Costumes and Ceremonies, we are ourselves respon- 
sible: but it is an Annual in its style of getting 
up, and in the sort of showy surface-work of its 
engravings, and admirably suited as a present for 
country cousins, and not without interest even for 
Londoners, It contains fifty views,—three in Buck- 
ingham Palace, the Throne Room, the Picture 
Gallery, and the Queen’s Painting Room; four in 
St. James’s Palace ; the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, Westminster Hall, &c. ; Guildhall, with the 
inauguration of the Lord Mayor, &c. ; three of West- 
minster Abbey ; St. Paul’s, the Temple Church, the 
Atheneum, the Reform Club, and other works of 
like character and interest. 

Puss in Boots, illustrated by Otto Speckter.—Otto 
Speckter’s original Puss is an Angora of superfine fur. 
Mr. Haghe's copy, too, would be “ tabby all over” 
(for explanation of which, see Walpole), if we had 
not Speckter’s etchings to remind us that some valu- 
able points in expression and character have been 
lost in the copy, and that one of the most charming 
designs, Puss Snaring the Partridges,’ has been alto- 
gether omitted in Mr. Murray’s edition. ‘ Puss and 
the Partridges’ ‘Puss and the Woodman,’ and 
* Reapers and Theophilus bathing,’ satisfy us that 
Speckter has a stronger feeling for landscape than 
for the human figure, in the drawing of which, though 
German, he does not excel; indeed, he is indebted to 
Mr. Haghe for some occasional improvement in this 
respect, whilst full justice is not done in the English 
edition, to the landscapes. But how does it happen 
that Mr. Murray, with love and knowledge of the best 
in Art, has taken a copy of these clever designs, rather 
than the designs themselves, which surely might have 
been procured, as we believe they were executed by 
Speckter on steel? We wish we had space to exa- 
mine these designs in detail, for their merit really 
deserves it. They tell the story excellently well, 
though rather in the prose spirit of everyday life, 
than the poetical one of fairy and supernatural doings. 
The etchings are delicately finished something in the 
style of Ostade, and great care has been taken with 
the secondary parts, as much as with the important. 
Mr. Haghe’s lithographs are also excellent in their 
way ; and the work will be a useful auxiliary in pro- 
moting that taste for higher art in children’s books, 
which has of late been pleasantly manifest. 

Felix Summerly’s Hand Book for the National 
Gallery. With Reminiscences of the most Celebrated 
Pictures by John James and W. Linnell.—By some 
accident, this illustrated edition escaped our observa- 
tion at the time of publication, and it is only now, 
when clearing our shelves, that we might begin the 
new year with a clear conscience, that we have 
chanced to stumble on it. No matter, its own merits 
will have made it known; and all we desire is to say 
a word in recognition and commendation of the young 
artists “ John James and W. Linnell.” But as we 
have had occasion to notice the work, let us hint to 
Felix Summerly that he has not been quite so care- 
ful as usual, or as becomeshim. Thus page 48, our 
only picture by J. Van Eyck is said to be “a perfect 
specimen of the colouring of this o/d German painter,” 
whereas, p. 63, we are told that Van Eyck belonged 
to “the Flemish school”—three pages further, p. 
66, the writer appears to have had some misgivings 
on the subject, for Van Eyck is again adduced as our 
sole illustrator of “ The German School,” while in the 
next page, 67, he falls back into the rank as a“ Flem- 
ish Artist."—To make the blundering complete, we 
are told, page 48, that the picture cost 600 guineas, 
while 600/. is the price named at page 69. These are 
minor matters—but carelessness is not a minor mat- 
ter, and we have so often and so heartily commended 
Felix Summerly that we cannot allow him to escape 
censure when he deserves it. 

Little Princes : Anecdotes of Illustrious Children of 
all Ages and Countries, by Mr. J. Slater, with illus- 
trative Sketches, by J. C. Horsley.—A book that de- 
serves approbation for itself, and a good word for its 
decorations, somne of which are among the best we 
have seen from Mr, Horsley’s pencil. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mass for Four Voices, with an Accompaniment for 
the Organ or Pianoforte, by Thomas Scarisbrick.— 
Mr. Scarisbrick has obviously studied good models, 
though not of the highest order, in church composition : 
for Mozart and Haydn, to whom he is much indebted, 
are only safe guides when they rise above the sym- 
phonic or operatic forms, with which their service 
music abounds, to emulate the high-toned so- 
lemnities of Palestrina, Bach, and Handel. Our 
author may be less frivolous than some other modern 
Catholic writers: but there are passages in his 
* Gloria,’ ‘ Benedictus,’ and * Dona’ of a secular cha- 
racter, in which we think he would not have indulged 
had he been sufficiently alive to the distinction above 
drawn, and which we conceive to be of vital im- 
portance. A bald and mechanical imitation of the 
formality of the ancient masters, is not the thing de- 
sired—but without their spirituality, all Religious 
Art must stiffen into pedantry, or drivel away into 
frivolity. Mr. Scarisbrick’s one or two attempts at the 
severe style in this Mass, are not its happiest portions. 
The accentuation of the Latin words, too, as in the 
* Qui tollis,” is more than once awkward : still there 
is enough aspiration and care obvious in this Mass, 
to justify a good word from the critic, and to induce 
the writer to try again, with fair hopes of a result 
more satisfactory. 

The third part of Mr. T. F. Walmisley’s Sacred 
Songs, completes his first volume. As far as recol- 
lection serves us, it is not equal to its predecessors. 
‘ Blessed are they that mourn’ (in spite of a synco- 
pation thrust in to break the ballad rhythm) is 
essentially little more serious in style than § The old 
house at home,’ or ‘I am not fair, I am not gay.’ 
There isa want of design in the setting of Keble’s 
‘Sweet nurselings of the vernal skies.’ Bishop 
Middleton's ‘Memory’ is but a slow cavatina for a 
close stage scene; while the Marquis of Wellesley’s 
elegant translation of his own Latin poem ‘ Salix Ba- 
bylonica, is as little susceptible of musical illustration, 
as so simply-phrased a poem can be. Didactic verse 
has little aftinity with vocal melody and expression: 
nor can we fancy a place or a circumstance to which 
the mixture before us is adaptable. 

The cause of “the million” does not gain by such 
aimless publications as * Music for the Million, two 
numbers of which come next under consideration. 
Pandora Waltzes, and Jullien’s Scotch Quadrilles, 
are queer companions to Arne’s ‘Where the bee 
sucks,’ and Danby’s ‘ Fair Flora,’ though both song 
and glee are here made to “trip it merrily” by the 
introduction of modish accompaniments, Nor is the 
overture to* Fra Diavolo,’ with its drum and trumpet 
work, a pianoforte piece, which one pair of hands in 
two million can render effective. 

The solitary instrumental publication before us, a 
Rondino for the Pianoforte, by Jules Benedict, is one 
of that clever composer's earlier works, in which his 
pupilage under Weber may be discerned by all who 
are familiar with the forms of that picturesque com- 
poser. ‘I'he piece will be found sufficiently arduous 
in practice, to justify the omission of the Italian di- 
minutive from the title: the passages being neither 
hackneyed nor easy. Another of Messrs. Ewer & Co.'s 
publications is * The Siren,’ a series of vocal duets by 
German composers, with English words adapted by 
Mr. Bartholomew: who, let us here say, is one of our 
more careful adapters. The specimen before us, by 
Reissiger, is not peculiarly interesting,—the vocal 
phrases being unusually well-worn: whatever charm 
there is, must reside in the accompaniment. To all 
seductions of this kind, English singers are indolently 
deaf; and hence (among other causes) the partial 
acceptance which the songs of Schubert have met 
with amongst them. 

To conclude—after the fashion of the theatres, 
with a farce—we have Father Mathew’s Quadrilles ! 
the great hydropathist figuring at the head of Pan- 
talon, Earl Stanhope as L’Eté, Total Abstinence 
standing for La Poule, the Pledge being taken at 
Trénise, and the medal distributed by way of Finale. 
(N.B. No waltz permitted as in common tipsy sets.) 
‘The tunes are not worse than usual: but we looked 
in vain for one melody which ought to have figured, 
by way of example and encouragement on the occasion 
—‘ The Jolly Young Waterman’! 





MISCELLANEA 

The Broadway Church, Westminster. (From a Cor- 
respondent ).—On Thursday last this new Church was 
consecrated by the Bishop of London. This edifice 
built from the designs of Mr. Poynter, is of more than 
usual pretensions among modern gothic churches 
being the first that has been built in the metropolis with 
stone. The exterior is faced with Kentish rag, with 
Bath stone quoins and dressings, and the arches and 
the whole of the moulded and carved work withinside 
are also of Bath stone. The chancel, raised by six 
steps above the body of the Church, forms an apsis 
and is highly decorated with carving and painting, 
and a stained window by Willement. There is 
another stained window in the south aisle, forming 
a back-ground to the front, which is of large size, and 
elaborately carved. The style of the building is that 
of the latter part of the 13th century, and the archi- 
tect has introduced cast iron columns for the support 
of the nave arches, notin disguise, but adapted to 
the characteristics of the architecture. Considering 
the growing use and importance of cast iron in con- 
structive architecture, it would be well if this sort of 
adaptation were more studied. The west front of 
the building rises to the height of about 67 feet, and 
as the roof is of open timber work, the interior ettect 
is strikingly lofty. It is intended to complete this 
building with a spire 200 feet in height, but from a 
deficiency of funds the tower has as yet reached little 
more than a fourth of this elevation. 

Creta Lavis.—Preparations of drawing chalk in 
various colours, and some specimens of works pro- 
duced by them, have been submitted to us by Messrs, 
Wolff & Sons. These specimens we had no hesitation 
in pronouncing powerful and effective ; but we thought 
it right to forward the material itself, to one more 
competent than ourselves to offer an opinion, and he 
reports favourably of it—that it is well suited for 
sketching, as it enables the artist to give colour as 
well as outline, which does not rub off in the portfolio, 
Accompanying specimens of their lead pencils were 
less satisfactory. Those designed for the use of 
architects and engineers are hard enough, but want 
depth of colour ; and the common pencil is as good, 
perhaps better, than those commonly met with ; but 
that is no great praise, for it is next to impossible to 
get a good common pencil. 

Patent Fire Escape.—A Mr. Thompson has in- 
vented what he calls a Domestic Safety Belt, for 
the protection of life from fire. The machine 
was exhibited opposite our office in Wellington- 
street, and appeared to be simple, ingenious, and 
likely to be practically useful. It is proposed to 
affix the escape outside a house, so that it may be 
immediately available for a whole neighbourhood, 
and as the cost is only 1/. 5s. 6d., it is to be the pro- 
perty of those inhabitants who pay one shilling 
towards the expense of erecting it. It is contained in 
a box five feet four inches high, seventeen inches wide, 
and six feet in depth, which contains nine poles, 
sufficient to reach forty feet, and fifty yards of rope 
and the weft belt, which will bear half a ton in 
weight. A man, it is said, can take the escape from 
the box, raise the cord forty feet from the ground, 
fix it, ascend, and descend with a person in his arms 
in one minute—certainly in a very short time, as we 
had an opportunity of observing. 

Twelfth-Night Characters.—These have been se- 
lected from the plays of Shakspeare, and designed 
and drawn on stone by Mr. Alpenny, in the hope that 
while they offer abundant materials for mirth, they 
will be free from coarseness and vulgarity. The idea 
wasa good one—so good that we wish the execution 
had been better. 

A merry Christmas to you.—Mr. Felix Summerly 
welcomes his young friends on their return for the 
holydays. He has accordingly just issued a fanciful, 
or rather festival card, wherein they are pleasantly 
reminded, not only of the pleasures, but of the duties 
of the season. It represents,in a central picture, a 
merry family, age and youth together, enjoying the 
festivities of Christmas, while the pretty frame-work 
in which the picture is set suggests the charities 
that should not be forgotten. 


es 
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To CorresponpENts.—J. E. H.—J. P. B.—received. 

We have stated twenty times, at least, that correspondents 
who forward us information should send, in contidence, their 
names and addresses. If they do not, we cannot notice their 
communications. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXLV., 
T was published Y ant 


d a .. on the King of Sardinia. 
ik Lite vf William ao of Norwich—-Correspondence 


they. 
figu e on the Bour' 
Life, 4 Rollers e Debt 
WV: Se : Diacover es by the cers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


Chan e for the American Notes. 
wie cua for of German Ladies. 
VIII. Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 
1X. The Guillotine. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLIX., 
T will be published on FRIDAY next, December 29th. 


French Historians—-Michelet’ s History of France. 
it Gspeain Sir Edward Belcher’s Voyage round the World— 
oceedings of the French in the Pacific. 
ew M 
W. Andrew Marvell: oy German Zollverein 
* Parliamentary Reports on Juvenile and Female Labour. 
vi * The Countess Hahn-Hahn’s Writings. 
vil. troten®. 
__Lon don: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


~~ January 1 will be published, price 2s. 6d., illustrated, 
HE SCHOLASTIC QUARTERLY ‘RE- 
VIEW, to advocate the cause of the Schoolmaster, and 
support the Educational Le wm yt of England. 
ublisbed for the Proprietors by Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


THE IRISH 8TATE TRIALS. 
HE METROPOLITAN, for January, will 


ontain an important Article on the approaching iRISH 
STATE TRIALS, by the Authes of ‘The Note-Book of an Irish 
Barrister.” ere will also a number of other Interesting 
petieees Ln this the first AE of The Metropolitan for the 
New 
a a & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-cteests J. Cumming, 
mea “Bell & Bradfute, Edinburg 














Taplabie-wreet Dec, 1843, 
The January Number o 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
Will contain the commencement of a New Work by 
WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
ENTITLED 
AINT JAMES 
Or, the COURT of QUEEN ANNE. 

With Illustrations by Googe Cruikshank, and a Portrait of 
Mr. Ainsworth, en: aved byt » on Finden, from a new paint- 
ing by Daniel Maclise, Esq. R 

Leadon: : John Mortimer, Adclaide-street ."Trafalgar-square. 


on iieetente BY LEECH, 


First_ NE the New Year, 
OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 

Will contain, among various other interesting Articles :—Ori- 
inal Memoirs and Anecdotes of the late Prince Talleyrand— 
arrative of a Visit to the Courts of Vienna, Constantinople, 
thens, and Naples. by the Marchioness of Londonderry—Barak 
Johnson, or, Blind Witness, by Agnes Strickland, with an 
llustration by Leech—A Visit to the Residence of Rousseau, by 
Mrs. Trollope—besides contributions by Horace Smith, Laman 
d, Peter Priggins, the Medical Student, and Poems by 

ioe a Cook, the late L. re. &e. 

-B.—T hen ben Year being a ey + opportunity for com- 
RS a iodical, those who may desire to take in THE 
NEW MO’ INT r Hi. 4 MAGAZINE are requested to give their 
orders, without del ay to their respective Bookseller 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Seasibesensh-etrect, 


NEW COLONIAL MAGAZINE, 
On the Ist of January will be published, No. I., price 2s. 6d. of 


GI MMON DSS COLONIAL MAGAZINE and 
i= FOREIGN MISCELLANY, a Journal of Literature, A 
Science, Commerce, and Finance. Edited abe L.SIMM ONDS. 
Esq., Fellow of the Statistical Society of London, Honorary and 
Corresponding Member of the Geographical and. Statistical 
Societies of Paris, of the Literary and Historical Societies of 

ebec and Barbadoes, &c. &c. 

Published at the Fovelge and Colonial office, 18, Cornhill, 
=e etpertuements and books for review are requested to be 
addressed. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE of FRENCH PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 144 8vo. pages, price 2s. 6d. 
RENCH LITERATURE.— On the Ist of 
January will be published, Part I. of LE MIROIR FRAN- 
CAIS; a sahiaation designed to afford to readers of the French 
language a well-selected epitome from the entire range of the 
contemporaneous periodical literature of France; and conse- 
quently embracing the contributions of the most eminent writers 
of that country, in the Belles Lettres, History, and Philosophy, 
enlivened by wit and humour 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert ‘& Pi iper, Paternoster-row ; Dulau, 
37, Soho-square ; and D. Nutt, 115, Fleet-street. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


eS WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSF ?ORD WAVERLEY NOVELS, Part 1 New 


Iss 
ALBOTSFORD WAVERLEY NOVELS, Vol. IV. bds. 
PEOPLE'S WAVERLEY NOVELS, No. 106 and Part 26. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, New Edit. Vol. L. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; ‘Houlston & Stoneman, London. 




















1844,—RICHARDSS UNIVERSAL DAILY 
REMEMBRANCER is just published: 


Forms. 5. 8vo. Forms. s. d. 






4to. le 

2 Days on a Page seccseee 0| A Page to each Day eeeeee 7 0 
‘ditto ditto . 6 0| Half ditto ditto . 5 0 
Gditto ditto eseeseee. 4 0) 3 Days ona Page «-. 3 6 
Ditto ditto, sewed... 3 0| 3ditto, Pocket size seesesee 2 6 


Also, 
ECONOMY in FIGURES. Price 2s. 
“A neat and useful Account Bask, whi we can recommend 
to all careful housekeepers.”’— Athen 
Richards, 100, St. Martin’ s-lane; ‘and ‘sold by all Booksellers 
Aa Stationers.” 


HE ROYAL KALENDAR, for the Year of 
our Lord, 1844. 5s. 
Just published, an Illuminated Kalendar, rscrint of pointed 
in gold and colours, i in imitation of the my yok of the sb 
Sidndidge & by C. E. A. BLAIR, 








William Pickering, Publisher, Plecedilly. 





13, Great Marlborough- -street. 
R. COLBURN’S CATALOGUE 
OF NEW BOOKS 
Will be sy & “wd delivery with the Megzines for January 
a 


and may » gratis, of all Booksellers in Town and 
Country. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 
R. HOOD’ Ss WHIMSICALITIES. 
ith numerous Illustrations by Leech. 
Henry omen Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 
ELEGANT LITERARY PRESENT. 


INDSOR CASTLE; THIRD EDITION, 
NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS. 
With 110 itestrations by G. Cruikshank, &c. 
1 vol. price 14s. elegantly bound. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
IT EFRIA 


W # RS; 
Or, The Days of Charles the Second. 

“ A work of talent and imagination: full of interest and re- 
plete wita scenes of great one, Charles I1., Rochester, Buck- 
ingbam, Nell Gwynne, Colonel Blood, Titus Oates, Claude Du- 
val,and many other célébrités, figure in every — 


urt Journal. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough. street. 


HOOD’S 











MAGAZINE. 





On tue FIRST or JANUARY, 1841. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


HOOD’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


AND 


COMIC MISCELLANY. 





Whatever may be thought of Dr. Dickson's theory, that the 
type of Disease in general is periodical, there can be no doubt 
of its applicability to. Modern Literature, which is essentially 
Periodical, whether the type be long primer, brevier, or bour- 
geois. It appears, moreover, by the rape Sym ee of 
Monthlies, compared with the decline of the Annuals, that 
frequent fits of publication are more prevalent and popular than 
yearly paroxysms. 

Under these circumstances, no apology is necessary for the 
present undertaking; but Custom, which exacts an Overture to 
a new ra, and a Prologue to a new Play, requires a few 
“oo of Introduction to a new Monthly Magazine. 


Aya object, then, of the provected Publication, as 
imple by the sub-title of “Comic Miscellany,” will be the 
supply of harmless “ Mirth for the Million,” and light thoughts, 
to a Public sorely oppressed—if its word be worth a rush, or its 
complaints of an ounce weight—by hard times, heavy taxes, and 
those “ eating cares’’ which attend on the securing of food for 
the day, as well as a provision for the future. For the relief of 
such afilicted classes, the itor, assisted by able Sepepoprste, 
will dispense a euries of paners and woodcuts, which it is hoped 
will cheer the gloom of Willow Walk, and the loneliness of 
Wilderness Row—sweeten the bitterness of Camomile Street, 
and Wormwood Street—smoothe the ruffled temper of Cross 
Street, and enable even Crooked Lane to unbend itself! It is 
hardly necessary to promise that this end will be pursued with- 
out raising a Maiden Blush, much less a Damask, in the nursery 
grounds of modesty—or trespassing, by wanton personalitic s,on 
the parks and lawns of Private Life. In a word, it will aim at 
being merry and wise, instead of merry and otherwise. 


For the Sedate, there will be papers of a becoming gravity; 
end the lover of Poetry will be supplied with numbers in each 
umber. 


As to Politics, the Reader of Hoon’s Macazine will vainly 
gearces in its page $ for a Panacea for Agricultural Distress, or a 

Grand Catholicon for Irish Azitation; he will uselessly seek to 

now whether we ought to depend for our bread on forei A 
farmers. or merely on foreign sea-fow!; or if the Repeal of t 
Union would produce low rents, and only three quarter - oon 
Neither must he hope to learn the proper Terminus of Reform, 
nor even whether a Finality man means Campbell's Last Man, 
or an Undertaker. 


A total abstinence from such stimulating topics and fermented 
uestions is, indeed, ensured by the established charecter of the 

Sditor, and his notorious aversion to party spirit. ‘To borrow 
his own words, from a letter to the Proprietors—* I am no Poli- 
tician, and far from instructed on those topics which, to parody 
a common phrase, no gentleman's newspaper should ‘be without. 
Thus, for any knowledge of mine, the Irish Prosecutions may be 
for pirating the Irish Melodies ; ihe I *ennsylvanians may have 
repudiated their wives; Duff Green may be a place, like Goose 
Green; Prince holiense a dahlia or a carnation, and the Duc de 
Bordeaux a tulip. The Spanish affairs I could never master, 
even With a I’ronouncing Dictionary at my elbow ; it would puzzle 
me to say whether Queen Isabella’s majority is or is not equal to 
Sir Robert Peel's; or if the shelling the Barcelonese was done 
with bombs and mortars, or the nutcrackers. Prim may be a 
quaker, and the whole Civil War about the Seville Oranges. 
Nay, even on domestic matters nearer home, my profound 
political ignorance leaves me in doubt on questions concerning 
which the newsmen’s boys and printers’ devils have formed very 
decided opinions ; for example, whether the Corn Law League 
ought to extend beyond three miles from Mark Lane—or the 
Sliding Scale should regulate the charges at the Glaciarium ; 
what share the Welch Whigs have had in the Welch Riots, and 
how farthe Ryots in India were excited by the slaughter of the 
Brahmin Bull. On all such public subjects | am less au fait than 
that Publicist the Potboy, at the jpublic- house, with the Insol- 
vent sign, The Hog in the Pound.’ 


Polemics will be excluded with the same rigour; and especially 
the Tractarian Schism, e reader of Hoop’s MAGAZINE must 
not hope, therefore, to be told whether an old Protestant Church 
ought to be plastered with Roman Cemer* ; or, if a design for a 
—_ oe should be washed in with Newman's colours. And 

t egregiously will he be disappointed, should he look for 

. Cankionential Theology in our Poet's Corner. He might as well 

vn poe to see Gueeps ol Sheba, and divided babies, from wearing 
mon’s Spectacles ! 

For the rest, a critical eye will be kept on our current 
Literature,—a regretful one on the Drama, and a kind one for 
the Fine Arts, from whose Artesian Well there will be an occa- 
sional drawing. 

With this brief, explanatory Announcement, Hoon’s Maca- 
ZINE AND Comic MisceLany is left to recommend itself by 
itsown merits to those enlightened judges, the Reviewers ; and 
p si impartial jury—too vast to pack in any case—the British 

ublic. 


Office, No. 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, where all Orders, 
Pe dR ny and Communications for the Editor, are re- 
quested to be addressed, 








Ina few days ay - be published, ‘in royal emo. price 4s. .- 
egantly bound in cloth, 
YRISELDA: A Dramatic Poem, translated 
from the German of FREDERICK HALM. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
nie CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
published, price 34s. morocco, 
Guanerei Re GALLERY : containing Forty- 
five Plates of the principal Heroines in Shakepeare’ 3 Play 
engraved by Mr. CHA — HEATH, from Drawin 
first Artists. Beautifully bound in — ae 
also be had, = Plates highly coloured, 3/ 
0, price 3s. 6d. iky’ al. mane 
EATH’ S ‘WAVERLEY GALLERY: Thity- 
six Plates, Prvapeiase engraved, with Descriptive 





by the 
jon may 


tracts. 
Iso, .same size and pri 
ALLERY of BYRON BEAUTIES: Thirty- 
nine Plates, engraved by the FINDENS, from Drawings 
by eminent oo 
AEs (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


w ready, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1844; con- 
taining Twelve Engravings by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
and many other Embellishments. 

“We advise all our readers to purchase this humorous little 
work, for they may rely on it that it will set them grinning from 
ear toear. The letterpress is not less excellent than the illus- 
trations, and both have combined to pape’ Le one of the most 
entestalging soeteatege of the season. 

ogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


me cneny GUIZOT, 
‘o. with Illustrations, &s. cloth, 


OUNG “STUDENT : or, Ralph and 
PION Madame GUIZOT. From ‘the French, by 








Just published. i 
.H 4 hs 


SAMU bie " ACK 
Je wonder —y this work could have have so lon ae | 

the penetration of publishers and the notice of translators, 
is one of the most Paes, interesting, and pleasingly as well } 
instructively moral ta ~ which the French press ever pro- 
ced.”’— Literary Ga 
p. Bogue ( late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet- ee 


w ready, in 8vo. price 12s., Vol. 
ISTORY of SCOTLAND. By P. * “TY TLE R, 
Esq. Containing the Reign of James VI. And,in a few 
days, the Same& VoLUME of the post 8vo. edition. 
The work may be had, complete, in 9 vols, post 8vo, price 2/. lis. 
William ‘Tait, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co,, and Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. London; J. Cumming, Dublin. 
The fol! owing P eriodical W orks, for January, = will be pub 
lished by CIIARLES KNIGHT & 


LD ENGLAND. Part II. with a : Coloured 

Engraving. Pre ce Is. 6d. Published also in Weekly 

Numbers at 3d., with the Coloured Engraving as a Supplemen- 
tary Number, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL SU NDAY BOOK, Part IL. with a 
Coloured Map, price 1s. 6¢d. Published also in Weekly me B 
at 3d.; with the Coloured Map, and a sheet of letter-press de- 
scriptive of the Geegraphy of the “Holy Land as a Supplementary 
Number, price 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXXVI. (New Series), 
completing Vol. I11. of the New Series, price 6d. 

KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION of SITAKSPERE, 
(now completed in Eleven Volumes); The Supplementary 
Volume, containing the Poems and a brief Life, hy the Editor. 
Round in elot gilt edges, or 2s. 6d. Published also in 
Four Weekly Nessie, price 6d. 

THE PLCTORIAL HISTORY. a: ENGL AND, during the 
Reicn or Georce III., Part XXXV., and First Half of Part 
XXXVL., super-royal avo. price 3s. 

*_* In order to complete the Work at the period promised, and to 
make up for the publication of Half Parts only in the preceding tivo 
months, a Part and Half will be published in this and the succeeding 
months, 

LONDON, Part XXXIV., price ls. &d. 
in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, Second Tlalf of Part 
CXXX., and Part CXXXI., concluding the Work, price 27. 3d, 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 
Parts XII. and XIIl1., price 1s. each, completing the Volume. 


To be completed in Twenty-five Parts. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, price 3d, 








Published also 





THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Vol. XIL (being the Third 
of the New Series), handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATE!) NATU RE, 
comprising MAMMALIA and Biros, Vol. L., cogs atly bound in 
cloth, with a fac-simile ¢ oloured. Frontispiece rom a drawing 
by T. Landseer, price 16s. 

THE PENNY CYC OP RmtA, Vol. XXII. being the 
concluding Volume of the Work, in cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 


RE-ISSUE IN eg 8 ML OR SECTIONS, OF 
ED W 

On the Ist January, 1841, these Works will commence to be re- 
issued in Monthly Jolumes. or Sections, so as to enable new 
Subscribers, with a very moderate periodic al outlay, to become 
possessed, within a short period, of books which are pniveroate 
acknowledged to be the best foundation of a private library 1 
the doubts of their proper comple mae —— too often apply to 
large periodical works, are now set a st. 

‘The Monthly Re-issue will be as follows, all the Yotemee or 
Sections being strongly and elegantly sewed in a novel style:— 


THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA. A Monthly Volume, at 
Six Shillings. Completed, in 27 Volumes, in March, 1846. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE. Ist Series. A Monthly 
Volume, at Four Shillings. Completed, in 9 Volumes, in Uc- 
tober, 1844 

THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, and the HISTORY OF THE 
JEWS (agieting the Natural Nlistory of the Holy Land). A 
a %, Section, including a portion of each Work, at Six Shil- 
lings. ‘ompleted, in 12 Monthly Parts, in December, } Sat. 

THE PICTORIAL Sy ee OF SHAKSPERE, in- 
cleding the Biography Monthly Section, at Six Shillings. 

Completed, in 21 Feat, Parts, in September, 1845. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, to the 
conclusion of the reign of George Il. A Monthly Booties, at 
Six Shillings. Completed, in 15 Monthly Parts, in March, 1845, 

THE “oo ay OF ENGLAND, during 
the reign of George III. A Monthly Section, 3 Six Shillings, 
CoPoiene in = L. fouthiy Ports, in pecetioes, Se 
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To small 8vo. price 3s. 6d., the StI D Stab of 
RUTH without PREJUDICE. 
Rivingtons, “ Paul’s Churchyard, aud Ses 


HE. IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. By Mr. 
M. A: TITMARSH. With numerous Engravings on Wood, 


Auth: Des 
je ess the most walaabie books of travelling sketches that 





ef for pany 8 sy. y; and, excepting ‘ Inglis,’ it 
Reet dea and the Irish that we have met 
re ay afore him a graphic picture of Irish 


= * and med tpoces of living.... Taken as a whole, 
~ a cali pct & ‘Hall, 186, Strand. 
* THE FOREIGN LIB Y. 
Just ey Pott Xi. 
. Kon,” Comprising 










RELAND. 


the G 
Ina fi ‘with Map, pri 
HE Hanae i v YEARS: io30-1840. 
Part First. By LOUIS BLA! 
VOLU _ a 


+ RUSSIA 
. LIFE IN MEXICO. B: 
£ EE MENS cans 


. SCHLOSSER'S Ee kiGitteeNTH 
hapman & Hall, 186, S 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE, 


AST AND PRESENT. 10s. 6& 


. LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO 3 O30 99, 

3 THE FRENCH REVOLUTIO A Histor ) 

4. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSA YS. ra > ee 35s, 

5. CHARTISM. 

6. TRANSLAT ion’ OF WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 18s, 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


To be continued every alternate Month, the Second Number of 
TlHE BARONIAL HALL 
PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, and ANCIENT CHURCHES 
of ENGLAND. from Drawings made expressly for the Work by 
J.D. HARDING, and see crninent Artists. The whole exe- 
cuted in Litho-tint b HARDING, With descriptive Letter- 
tw and numegous tt ~. on Wood, Edited byS.C. HALL, 








Prints, imp. = 5s.; Proofs, columbier 4to., 7s. 6d.; Proofs on 
India paper, imp. , to range with * Nash's Mansions,’ and 
other Works of the same size, 12s.—As only Seventy Copies of this 
Edition are printed, an early Subscription is necessary. 

{ The Publication will be strictly limited to Toenty-f four Parts.) 

Part II. contains :—Penshurst, from the Park ; Penshurst. the 
Court Yard, Kent—J. D. Harding. Blickling Hali, Norfolk—J. D. 
seating — Tet I. Cobham sll, Kent. Cobham Church, to 
rior, est-Stow Hall, Suffo' 

. ‘tian, 186, Strand. 


DODD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE, 
" For 1844 (Fourth Year), 
On the 19th inst., new edition, revised from the first article to 
e last, fea 8vo. 95. cloth, 
1 BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IREL AND, 
including the Junior Branches of the Nobility and all the Titled 
Classes i contenip of arranged, and containing, in addition to 
the usual conte: . knights, bishops, judges, privy 
iis) yD, Esq., Author of * Parliamen- 








iompanion,’ Sy 


** Since the last edition, the occurrence of 421 deaths, 203 
new creations, 156 marriages, together with the mass of promo- 
tions attendant on the Chinese and Afighan wars, have rendered 
on entire revision of the work necessary from the first article to 


the las’ 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON IRELAND. 
Second Edition, in | vol. nearly ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


RELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 

“* This is a dashing, broad, and leader-looking series of arti- 

cles npon Irish affairs.” The st tyle and manner are those of a 

papular writer. He reminds one of our Ridinburgh Reviewers; 

Phaugh qhe has more nerve and less conventional verbiage than 

the modern EAéinbarah contributors."’— Spectator. 

this \s a ork likely to be popular, for it deals with persons 

antl ively which engross public attention, and deals with them 
in, a live ys meeetad, and amusing manuer.’’—John Bull. 

ork is clever and lively. 





The author sees clearly 
eam: the. existing, state of society, and possesses considerable 
skill in depicting it."’"— Examiner. 
“We are untable to conjecture who the author may be, but he 
by clearly been no inactive spectator of the scenes which he 
+ his acquaintance with the political movements is far 
_ intimate to have been acquired in front of the curtain—he 
has been behind the scenes and shared in settling the cast 4 the 
romana it if he has not appeared on the stage as an actor.”’— 
“More t truth about Ireland, a nicer discrimination, a more in- 
timate acquaintance with men and things, fewer theories and 
more facts than in almost vany selene of the same size that we 
ever heopened to take up.’’—Chroni 
Newby, 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


Now publishing, A interes als of Four Months, in cloth boards, 
1 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each, 
MALL BOOKS on GREAT SUBJ 
Edited by SOME WELL-WISHERS to KNOW GE. 
4. An INTRODUCTION to ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 





Mh 177, pPiccadilly. 
by the same Edito 
1. PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES “and EX- 
PERIENCE. 


2. CONNEXION between PHYSIOLOGY and 
INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 


3. On MAN’S POWER OVER HIMSELF to 
PREVENT or CONTROL INSANITY 

“The best general views of its subject that we have anywhere 
met with."’—Britith and Foreign Med. Review. 

“We hail the appearance of these works as the commence- 
ment of an enterprise, to which a/l who love their fellow-crea- 
tures must wish well,—that of inducing men to think, and of 
phical, Meg them the means to do so to good purpose.” —Philoso~ 

U 

These. thoughtfal little hooks.""— Literary 


on GREEK PHILOSOPHY "will appear in 








Just publi: shed, price 1 
UE AUTHORITY of SCRIPTURE. with 
o RD i ct to addressing. PRAYER aod WORSHIP to the 


US cya it : with N 
By MAN REINFETTER, 
Author of ‘Rules for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in 
Ancient Greek Manuscripts,’ &c. 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, 


ZUMPT’S reese CuRONOLosr. 
A Touts, Vewran REGN ORUM et POPU- 


ORUM imprimis Romanoram, confecti ac. T. 
ZUMPTIO. Librum alteram ab ipso 
Zam “ auctam et emendatam typis describendum curavit 
T. K. —— M.A., Coll, 8.8. Trinitatis apud Cantabrig. 
quondam Soc 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard. and Waterloo-piace. 











FELIX SUMMERLYS LONDON, WES{- 4 
REC MINS- iy 
-ATION TERAB 
HAND- BEY. T&MPE! 
BOOKS FOR CHURCH, F 
NATIO- e e PICTURE 6G 
NALGA > BERI- 
LLERY. Fe.tx SuMMERLY. ES. HA 
EXCUR- MPTON 
“SIONS couRt. 
OUT OF CANTERBURY. 





PUBLISHED BY GEORGE BELL OF FLEET STREET™. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
On the 20th inst., in patent oe Madina. gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. 


OUNG ENGLAN Ds TITTLE LIBRARY, 
a Collection of tetas Tales for Children, in Prose and 
erse, contributed by Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. Howitt, Mr.Gaspey 
Me Albert Smith, the Author of the‘ New Tale of a ‘Tab,’ aud 
other Authors of established reputation; illustrated by Crow- 
quill, Absolon, and Cham. 
Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. 
coloured, bound in patent cloth, gilt edges, 


THE BOOK OF CURIOSITIES, 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, 


Descriptive of the most remarkable Natural Tbenemens, and 
’ the peiacioe! Wen dere of OY ae 





~ 





iat ne = 8vo. cloth, 9s. me 
HE ANGLICAN CHURCH in the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. aerintlated from the German of 
F. UHDEN. By W, HUMPH 
This able, interesting, and teoveaten pabtication will be found 
to contain « succinct yet comprehensive account of our Esta- 
blished Church ; indicating its relative position to Dissent in 
every form, and peocpery B a cle - ik apa unprejudiced view of 
the existing cones por, at issue be 
USEYISM and OR THODOXY. 
London: Hathhurd ¥ Son, Piccadilly; and Frederick Lover, 
Paternoster-row. 


A NEW WORK FOR THE YOUNG. 
Just ready, price 3s. 6d. with B eneite! Illustrations from designs 


APPY HOURS: or, the Home Story Book, 
By MARY CHERWELL, 
London : Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Uxford-street, 


On W ofnenda price 4s. bound i 
VERPAND BOYD'S» 
EW EDINBURGH ALMANAG, 
And NATIONAL REPOSITORY for 1844, 

This Work: contains all the Miscellaneous Information Usually 
supplied by * Almanac, including complete Lists of the Go. 
vernment, e, House of Commons. Army and Navy, 
Universities, Ke. +» and forms a more copious Register for Eng: 
land, Ireland, and the British ere in general, than 
works of the kind. It com; mprises ottish Peerage and and 

ronetage—a Register, with the Popu- 
taten rr me the od > scotland eccorsing to ee Census of 
41—Lists of the Judges. Law cers ners, 
Chari era pa ti =) d Sci tific I ions Loewe 
aritable, Literary, an lentific Ins ions. 
sartete, of of useful a and Biatiatie 
orm 














“Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London. 
NEW MEDICAI. WORKS, 
Mr. TRAVERS.—Tue 
HYSIOLOGY of INFLAMMATION and 
the HEALING PROCESS. By Benjamin Travers, F.RS, 
&c. 8vo. price 7s. 
Dr. PARIS. 


Pharmacologia: being an extended Inquiry into 
the Operations of Medicinal Bodies, upon which are founded 
the theory and art of prescribing. Ninth edition, incorporating 
the latest > ee — cin Feysee % Chemistry, and Materia 
Medica. By J. A Fork, M.D. 8vo. price 20s, 

Dred 'RISDON BENNETT. 
An Essay on Hy drocephalus, or Water in the 
Head. By J. h. Bennett, M.1 y Ooi 9; priceee. 





A Practical Trentien ss ‘the Diseases peculiar to 
Women, illustrated by cases derived from Hospital and Private 
Practice. By S. Ashwell M.D., Obstetric Physician and Lec. 
turer to Guy's Hospital. 8vo. price 15s. (The concluding part 
is in the press.] 

Mr. WORMALD and Mr. M‘WHINNIE. 

Anatomical Sketches and Diagrams. By Thomas 
Wormald and A. M. M‘Whinnie, Teachers of Practical Ana- 
tomy " St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 4to. price 26s. cloth 

ettere: 

These plates which are now completed (in six numbers), 
furnish views of the most important regions of the body, and are 
designed as a companion to the student engaged in issection, 
and as a work of reference to the practitioner. 

Guy’s Hospital Reports. New Series. Vol. I. 
cee price lés. 6d. numerous plates. 

It is proposed in this series to devote a large portion of each 
number, to reports of the most be lassie 80 8 occurring in the 

ese cases will classified so as to present the 





THE HOLY “oe a THE a — WILLIAMS, 
1 8vo. pri 
HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the HOLY 
WEEK HARMONIZED, with REFLECTIONS. 
By the Rev. ISAA ¢ WILLIAMS, B.D. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the —_— Author, (uniformly with the 


1. The Gospel Narrative of Our Lord's Passion 
Harmonized: with Reflections. Second edition, 8s. 
2. Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels: 
intended as m Introduction toa enon and Commentary. 8s. 
w ready, price 4s. 6d. neatly half-bound, with Woodcuts, 
NE COT TAGER’S. ‘MONTHLY VISITOR, 
for the Year 1843. 
This Work is continued in Numbers, price 4d. each, and forms 
a Manual of Religious Instruction and Domestic Economy, 
suited to Family Reading, the Parochial Library, and the Ser- 
vants’ Hall. Its contents include Scriptural Exposition, Instruc- 
tive Tales, Hints on Gardening and Agriculture, short Extracts 
from the best Authors, and occasionally from the Public | News. 
The Volumes are included in the List of Books recommended 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Charchyard, and Waterloo-place. _ 





we OR, TEACHING SINGING: | 
y, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
CHOOL MUSIC: or, SONGS ‘aan HYMNS 
from the SINGING MASTER ; comprising 76 Moral Songs 
for Children, arranged to Popular Airs, and 70 Psalms and 
Hymns, with their appropriate Tunes. 


The Singing Master. 4th edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Fireside Hitmony. By Helen S, Herschell. 8vo. 
3 ae Printed fe for on 28, Upper Gower-street. 
R THE NEW YEAR. 
HE PRIVATE DIARY. Post Svo. half- 


bound. 4s. 
The Student's x ‘Tou al. Post Svo. half-bd, 4s. 6d. 
The Literar ty; or, Complete Common 
Place Book. : bound. 12s. 


gt mon-Place Book. Post 8vo. half- 


nd. 
Printed f for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street ; and 
sold by all Rookvelt ers. 





dy, post 8vo. cloth, 6s 
T. PATRICK'S PURGATORY: an Essay on 
the Legends of Purgatory, Hel ise, current 
during he Middle Ages. By "THO ay W IGHT, M.A. 


OINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN. 
By J. Y. AKERMAN, F.S.A. sg Second Edition, en- 
larged. "Plates and Woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ARLY HISTORY of FREEMASONRY’in 
ENG aNd, Ln ag Py’ 2 Ee lish Poem of the XIVth 
Century, with a G seqeary. LLIWELL. Post 8vo. 
Second Edition, cloth, 
EDIGREES the ‘ARMS of the HERTFORD- 
SHIRE 2 ag rn By W. BERRY. Folio. (Very few 
printed.) Boards, 3/. 10s, 
ARLY MYSTERIES, and other LATIN 


OEMS. tr the XlIlIth ‘and XIlIth Centuries. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. 8vo. bds. 4s. 6d. 
dR. Sith s old Compton-stecet, Soho, London, 





~ of any particular disease as it has occurred in the Hos- 
ital. To be continued s half-yearly en Price 6s. each. 
y, 33, Fleet-st 
sidinah 's General Madieat Catalogue tor ‘ia, wa dates and 
prices, 1s., allowed to purcha 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR YOUNG, 
OF | peel $f COLLEGE. 


ished, 
HE ANALYSIS" “of CUBIC and BIQUA- 
DRATIC EQUATIONS. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

2. The General Theory and Solution of Equations 
of the HIGHER ORDERS: wherein it is attempted to bring the 
methods o' —— — Sturm, and Fourier, especially the 
latter, nearer rfection, as respects their practical applica- 
tion to etree oyustions. With many original researches 
- and improvements in various parts of the science. Second edit. 

vo. 15s. 

3. Researches respecting the Imaginary Roots of 
NUMERICAL EQUATIONS; being a continuation of Newton’s 
Investigations on that subject, and forming an Appendix to’ The 
Theory and re ne of Equations of the bigher orders.’ 

ondon: Souter & Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ANNUAL FOR 1844. 
Now ready, in | vol. imperial 4to., 40 plates, ortnenet in the 
finest manner, handsomely bound, price 2 
NCIENT AND MODERN ARCHITEC. 
TURE; consisting of Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, 
and Details of the most remarkable Edifices in the World. 
Edited by M. JULES GAILHABAUD. Series the First. With 
an Setvemeatiaal, by T. L. Donaldson, Prof. Arch. Univ. Coll. 


nd. 
“TT ruly an annual of a new order and perennial value; not 
for the architect or man of science only, but for a classes ae 
ire views of | oaaon 
ecuted.’’— Litera: + Gasette. 

ent veacatendertaking whose importance to art cannot be over- 

“ The engravings are admirably executed."’—Civil Engineer. 

“ There never was a more attractive, clever, or generally in- 
structive work.’’—Prof. Donaldson 

Ls Didot & Co. Amen- em reer 


st published, price 7. 
XPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES,” CHE- 
MICAL and AGRICULTURAL, Part I. contains, Car 
bon a Compound Body made by Plants, in quantities varying 
with the circumstances under which they are placed. Part Il. 
Decomposition of Carbon Taye the “exe Fermentation. 
By ROBERT RIGG, F.R.S. 
London "smith Rider & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
day is ANT TO’ the 
ISTORY. ‘= TIQUITIES of the 
EY of ST. SOMONDS BURY. By the. Rev. 
RICHARD S VAT ES, D.D. F ‘ With Views of the m t con- 
siderable monasterial remiaine. e Rev. WILLIAM ry YAT ES, 
of Sydney Sussex College, Cam ige. The Second Edition, 
with Additions, and possceen additional Plates. 4to. price 2/. 2s. 
A few copies on large paper, price 4/.5s. The Additions to 
the First a dn be had separately, price 1. 1s.; or on 
large paper, 2/. 2. 
London: Nichols & Son; and the Bookseliers at Bury. 
Just published, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ASES of DROPSICAL OVARIA "REMOVED 
by the large ABDOMINAL ocr ION. 
B NRY WALNE. 

“These cases were A’ ae. thes arrangements admirably 
made, the operation was well pertorened, and the 4477 
ment most judicious: we have, therefore, to a raise o iaee 
ment, mua Me and pocteestenat skill of Mr. Wa ne.” 


a an, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
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N° 843) 
Just ready, in fap. 8vo. price 


HE SABBATH COMPAN ION; balag Essays 
on First Principles of Christian Faith and Practice, de- 
signed especially for the use of Young Persons. 
By, oo Vicar of St. Bride's, Londen 
Canon of St. aul Kerby, 190, Oxford-street ‘ 


a 
THE HON. — JULIA MAYNARD’S POEMS. 
Now ready, in 8vo. 
ECORDS OF SCENERY, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
y the Hon. M. JULIA AUGUSTA MAYNARD. 

“We find in this volume no one trivial subject, and, what is 
more, no one trivial line. Miss Maynard’s command over our 
Fanguane, 4 complete. , Her choice of subjects is worthy of her 

Dp letropolitan, 
poetry, all LR ~~ & Diley, Publishers, C Sonduit-street. 
8. New Burlington-street, Dec. 23, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 
+o 


THE a, “eh ger ogg CONFUTED. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH EN ITs" EPISCOPACY. With 
an ESSAY on UNITY, &c. By the Author of ‘DOCTOR 
HOOKWELL.’ (Now ready.) 

Il. 
ith Portraits, now first engraved from the Originals 
a -) possersion of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire and the 
h } 

MEMOIRS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By L. STAN- 

HOPE F. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. (Now ready.) 
Ill. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait from an Original Miniature, 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE LATE TITOMAS 
HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. Now First Collected, including all 
= ise WIDO Songs og Ballads, with a MEMOIR. ted 








Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Lee: 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND ws 


FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. 


ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
Author of * The Wassail — Ay LA : 


In post 8vo. with numerous Mlastration by Alfred Crowgquill, 
price 8s. 
THE COMIC ARITUMETIC. 
a 


CHRONICLES OF GRETNA G GREEN. By PETER OR- 
LANDO HUTCHINSON, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
( Publisher in aie to Her Majesty.) 
TAS TUS n-street, Dec. 23.1 


R. BENTLEY. HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE nee NEW WORKS :— 


(Now ready.) 





vols. 8vo. wi ith Port: 


rait | 
as or THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ST. 


VINCENT, G.C.B. &c. With the Correspondence with 
Lord Nelson and other Distinguished Personages. Now 
hae pabened from the — MSS. 

STEPHENS TUCKER, E 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ARABELLA STUART. A Romance. By G. P.R. JAMES, 
Ee. A Satine of ‘Darnley,’ *De L’Orme,’ ‘The False 
eir,” XC. 


vols. 8vo, with Portraits and Ma’ 
THE HISTORY of the CONQUEST of ME NICO ; with 
Ge Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and . Prelimi- 
View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization. H. 
Ph SCOTT, Esq., Author of * The History of the hae of 
Ferdinand and Isabella.’ 
Iv. 
Pe if Fines, Fo BLISHED (CoNcLUDING SERIES), 
h Portraits from Original Paintings, &e. 
LETTERS Of HORACE WA » EARL oF OrFoRD, to 
SIR HORACE MANN, H. B M. Resident at the Court of 
Florence, from the year 1760 to 1785. Printed from the 
Original MSs. 
Vv. 


STUDENT'S goo teggel 
In. 1 vol. 8vo. New edition, 1332 pp., 

ANCIENT GREECE: ITS CUSTOM 5, “Res, AND 

SCIENCES. By J. A.ST. JOHN, Esq. 
vi. 
vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 

GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, with 
MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE. Esq., 
Author of ‘Memoirs of the Court of England under the 
Stuarts,’ and *‘ The Court of England under the Houses of | 
Res and Hanover.” 

* The first two volumes, or the last two volumes, may be 
had separately to complete sets. 
vil. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. —— 

THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE: a Novel. By HENRY 
CURLING, Esq. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS, 

THE Subscriber respectfully intimates that he is 

now able to execute orders for Altar Cloths, Communion 

Linen, Surplices, and Ecclesiastical Carpets, exactly copied 
m ancient examples, and suited in material and price for 

Village Churches, at one day's notice. Parcels free to London, 

Birmingham, York, and Liverpool.—Altar Cloths of Velvet, 

with Embroidery in Gold, prepared to order in fourteen days.— 

Specimens at No. 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden 

GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton-le-Moors, Tomendiien. 


(COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY SEDOWMENT, 
and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, Londo: 
Lives assured on every known system. ° 
Every description of Life risks taken. 
Loans granted on personal and other securities. 
ndowments for children—premiums returnable. 
Annuities, immediate and deferr 
Commission to i — bring’ ising ‘business. 
rospectuses to be on application 
Soon PREDERIC LAWRANCE, 
112, Cheapside, Resident Secretary. 








By JEDEDIAH | 


blished. 
AGLE CLIFF: a Tale. 
By the Author of ‘ The Book of One Syllable.” 
llustrated with 6 Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. 
Darton & Clark, Holborn-hill. 


UTUAL ASSURANCE. 
SCOTTISH. (Widows’ owe ay ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, FOUNDED A.D., 
CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
The oldest ae moat extensive iitp-atiee | | Scotland. 
Accomulated and Invested 
ONE MILLION TNPOURDS. =a THOUSAND 





ual Revenue ards of 
TWO HUNDRED THOU SAND POUNDS. 
Amourt of Assurances effected, —_ the commencement of the 


SIX. MILLIONS STE RLING 
WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE "ASSURED. 
Assumnces effected previous to the 3ist of December will 
have the advantage of a full year’s standing, and are eugitieg to 
participate in the profits for the current year; but, in order 
that ths may be Lai all pro ropeeals 5 must be lodged at the head 
office before 31, or the Society’s agent, in time to 
enable 1im to forward i it to othe | head oflice before that date. 
Nn RACa EN ate, Manager. 
5, St. andrew-square, Edinbusstn Nov. 17, 1843, 


ndcn office, 7, Pall-mall. 
ae = HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 
Cmwn LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


rectors, 





e H. Hooper, Esq., Chairman. 
A John Kirkland, De, puty-Chairma 
John Chapman, meson Hunter, Es 
Char'es C) veoh a Esq. | Lieut. -Col. Moody, F i. E. 
James Colguboun, Esq. Richard Norman, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. | Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
Kear-Admiral Dundas, bd ~~ Whitmore, Esq. 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. i ww iltenn Wilson ‘Esq 
Auditos—J. H. Forbes, Lie. J. Nelson, Esq. O. Ommanney, Esq. 
| Physicans, {D¥- J, Johnson, 8, Satonk Place, Pall Mall Bast 
y " (De. C. F. Forbes, K.C.H., F.L.S., 23, Argyle-street. 
Sergeon—Cemavel Solly, Esq 1 F-R.S. 1, St. ‘Helen's Place. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale. Boys, and ‘Austen. 
nkers—Bank of England. 
Actuary—J, M. Rainbow, Esq. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are : 
A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 
augment the sum assure 
The following Bonuses have been assigned to all Policies, 
¢ at loss three years’ standing, effected for the whole dura- 
ion of Life :— 





First Diviston, 1n 1832. 

From 18s. to 2/. 12s. perCent. per ‘Annum on the sums assured, 
varying with the age, being equivalent, on the average, to 
263 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Seconp Division, 1N 1839. 

From upwards of 1/. to upwards of 32. per Cent. per Annum 
on the sums assured, or on the average, 33 per Cent. on the 

| Premiums Cy or the preceding Seven Years. 

2. Premiums may be = in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual Payments for the whole of life ; the Polic 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of oe | 

pronigme has cease 

The Assurance or Premium Fund is uot subject to any 
dean for Interest to Proprietors 
4. Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
| the Hive inclusive. 

| 5. Parties Gipcluding Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 

| Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assure "to reside in 
or proceed to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on 
rea 

6. Claims to be paid within three month 
i. The Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 
| No charge but for Policy Stamps 
The mye Te o Rates, “ke. to be had at the Office 
in London, or of the Company's Agents 
‘ sited Age G. CONYERS, Secretary. 
DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 35, Pall Mall, .aaien. Capital 500,000/. This 
Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, by 
which it can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. In- 
creased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount varying 
with the particular disease. Members of Consumptive Families 
| assured at Equitable Rates. Loans, granted Epon personal se- 











| curity. NEISON, Actuary. 

| H TRSSHING TES 

| a GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


At the 5 WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 


7: Ringe Covent-garden. 
| Trustees—G. Dodd, E Plt george, ‘erase, Esq. 
Luke T’. Flood, Esq Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 

} a ‘Aidous, Esq. | General Douglas Mercer 

George Barcla = Richard Mott, E esq. 
Frederick R. p Barlow, Esq. Wm. M. Nurse, i 

enry Fredk. Cooper, Esq. Thomas Parker, E 

George Cornell, Esq. ‘Thomas Positasen. “hee. 
William Crake, Esq. Geo. Pitt, Esq. 


Luke T lood, Esq Edward S. — Esq. 
William B. France, Esq. John sees: 
Richard Halliwell. Esq. J. W. Thrap 


, Ls: 
Charles William Knight, Esq.| Howell Leny Vallotton, Esq. 
Charles Mayhew, Esq. John White, Esq. 
Auditor: 
John Chas. Bungee, Es ** James Tilbury, Esq. 

The Rev. Geo. Fisher, F ‘ke. a. John Walls, Esq. 
Physician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 

Surgeon—James M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
Solicitor—Thomas Burgoyne, Esa. 160, Oxford-street. 
Bankers— Messrs. Cocks. Biddulph & Co. 43, Charing-cross. 

A DIVIDEND OF THE PROFITS OF THIS QOCIETY 
WAS DECLARED ON THE Ist JANU ARY.) ae. int ween 
an addition, amounting on the average to 45 P ie 
the Premiums received, was made to all Policies entitled to 

share therein. 

FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 PER CENT. of the total profits, are 

ivided “on wi the Assured at intervals of five gous: and all 
Policies. on which two payments have been made, participate 
in the divisio 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
—— 7 or by adding to ihe olicy an equivalent reversionary 
ous 


Persons Assured on their own lives for1,000/. or upwards, 
., the right (a) at ertwo Annual gogutente) to attend and vote 
e 


at the General Meetings of the Socie' W hi, BROWNE, Actuary 
‘ 








CORPORATION OF THE LONDON — 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
Orie 19, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
TICE is hereby given to all anor who have 
7 to this Corporation five years’ premium on ee. 
ances effected on lives ater & ce pl oncting the assured to 
reduction of premium. in 1, and of which ‘the 
Cotaite are already before th. the  publie, that o — the ist of January, 
1844, when their next annual premium will become due, they 
will ‘be entitled to an abatement of 31/. 1s. lid. r —— a, Sarees. 
Fire assurances may be effected with this ‘Cores 
most moderate rates. 
Marine assurances wy) be made with this Corporation at the 
current peociinmes of the day. 
Attendance daily, from 10 til 4, at both Offices, where prospec 
tuses and every information may be ou ained. 
OHN. LAURENCE, Sec, _ 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 1 TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching theceushly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effecta’ 
and rf A, manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
= part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
Penetrating Lappe yd with the durable mnblesched 
Russian bristles, which o> n like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved uated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the =} surpris ng and successful manner. 
he Genuine Smyrni a Sponse, ith its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all inpormes jate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and sec’ uxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALEE'S San Establishment, 
20, B., Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe's,” adopted 
by some houses, 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatl ampepren. and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. > 
agent for exportation, 21h, Bread-street, City; and at the 
y, =~ Christchurch. Surrey. 
NE-COLOURED CEMENT. 
ELIX AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent's 
ark, begs to inform Arch 
that during the process - Ph, a very "superior com - 
oy § = Ly greatly improved his well-known Artificial 
Sto he Ay succeeded in making an excellent 
STONES COLOURED. ( ie T, adapted to wilding, more 
especially for facing brick walls and repairing deca stone 
work, which he can supply at 2s. 6d. per bushel, at ey Manu- 
factory, near the Thames Tunnel, Rotherhithe. 


A. M. PERKINS’S PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING. 
OR the encoesafel operation of the above Plan, 
references may be made to the British my the 
Chapels Royal, Whitebalt and St. James's, Seeiboreuge House, 
and Whitley Court, the residences of Her M ajesty the Queen 
Dowager, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbu’ %, Palaces at 
Lambeth and Addington; bis Grace the Duke of Beaufort’s at 
Badminton; his Grace the Duke of Wellington’s at Strathfield- 
saye; bis Grace the ke of Hamilton’s Palace at Hamilton; 
the Lord Chancellor's and Vice-Chancellor’s Courts at West- 
minster and Lincoln's Inn; the Insolvent Debtors Court ; the 
Old Bailey Sessions House; School of Design and Tithe Com- 
missioners’ Offices, Somerset House; Register of Designs and 
Record-office; Lincoln's-inn_and Gray’ 's-inn apels; Inner 
Temple Hall; County Fire Office ; Register Office and Justiciary 
Courts, Edinb jurgh ; h harles Babbage’ 's, Esq. Dorset-street, Man- 
chester-square; and many other Private Residences, Public 
Buildings, Churches, Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, Union Poor 
Houses, Prisons, Hothouses, Conservatories, &c. &c. 
N Manufactory, No. 6, Francis-street, Gray *s-inn-road. 


“EA & PERRIN’S ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.’ Prepared from the <j of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing oy = blic favour. 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, o 
acknowledged godt, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;’ 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., eopocially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers, and 
others may be supplied by their agents—-Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Hare ing, 59, King-street, peter. 
ney; Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton- -row; and by the 
Wholesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, “708 the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at 1s. 6d. ; pints, 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


OLFF & SON’S CRETA LAEVIS, or PER- 
MANENT Seawine CHALK, in various Colours. 

—_ Wo.trr & So to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
have, Evig® intr uction of great improvements in their 

ce oy 'A LAEVIS, enabled it to be used the oame as the ordinary 
pencil ; and effects can now 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluids the va- 
rious colours blendin: mg topether with perfect harmony, beauty 
and richness. It can be cut to a fine poiat, and is oe mae o 
giving a very delicate outline. For s' ketching from patere the 
great advantages resulting from the adoption of the C RETA 

LA: VIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, a 
brushes, &c. all the various mow can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed,—thus superseding every other 
method in general use. The drawings may be carried in 
portfolio with safety, as, unlike other crayons, they will neither 
rub off, nor suffer injury. by coming i in_ contact with the usual 
contents of a portfolio. The CRETA LAZVIS will not be affected 
by heat or change of climate. oaks mens may be seen at the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street; Royal Adelaide Gal- 
ler: pyrene: gade | respectable Stationers, where the CRETA 

LRVIS in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, 
= 4 I ait, a or without boxes. 

Instructions for Use.—\n order to produce the delicate sheses, 
the chalk must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly 
on the paper, Lipading the ookeqas until the required tint 
obtained. The deep shades yrperely require a pocader pamnt an 
——— Ae yy Board, Crayon F 

ny papers with a fine even re but not ¢ 
adapted tort the © a ity LA VIS. 

to recommend their Pexiyinvented 
SKE CHING PENCILS or Pormenent Black 
very black, for foreground ; B, middle tint; N, poeteel tint 
jm distance. } a a Pencils are peculiarly a ed tch- 
heads and lan pes, and are ——— of producing . — 
tifal effect with my ‘Tttle labour. Having an adhesive Senility, 
the drawings may be transmitted without fear of injury. 
he method of using the CRETA is taught by Mr. 
. H. Kearney, Member of the New Water- Society. 
%4* Wolff & So of opening = Agency ail the 
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Sboves-Manufectory, 25, Church-street, Spitaliields, LODG0Ds 
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CHRISTMAS 


AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. 22, LUDGATE STREET, LONDON. 





THE CABINET EDITION OF SHAKSPERE: 


The Dramatic Works forming Ten Volumes, with a Supplementary Volume containing the Poems and Facts connected with the Life and Writings of Shakspere. 
EDITED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This, which is the most beautiful Pocket Edition of Shakspere published, is sold, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, at the remarkably cheap price of HMalf-a-Crown the Volume, 


The Eleven Volumes are thus only 1/. 7s. 6d. in cloth boards, glegant ; 


or in various elegant bindings from 20. 2s. to Yl. 10s. 


‘«* This pretty litle edition isnow complete, and for beauty, accuracy, and price, may be promounced unrivalled, even in these days of cheap and elegant publications.” 


Price 25s. elegant, in cloth, 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: A BIOGRAPHY. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This, which is the Introductory Volume to the Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, forms a 
distinet work, exhibiting our great Poet in association with the circumstances of his domestic 
position, and portraying the Literature, Manners, and events of his Age. The subject 
includes a full HISTORY OF THE STAGE. The volume contains above 200 Woodcuts, 
from designs by Harvey. 

«The volume now before us is, in many respects, the most interesting of the series. It 
is the most elaborate life of Shakspere in the English language, or indeed in any language. 

~The breadth of the plan on which it is constructed demanded a corresponding breadth of 
dimensions. It is a narrative of the few facts that are certainly known in regard to the 
poet’s life—a statement of the disputed quesjions in regard to many other points in his 
history—and a picture of those circumstances in the contemporary state of society and 
mantiers Which exercised an influence upon his character and writings. In the discharge 
of the duty thus undertaken, Mr. Knight has evinced equal talent in writing and knowledge 
of early English literature and antiquities; and the result of his researches is presented in 
a shape which his enthusiastic appreciation of the imaginative features of his theme, and 
his acute and comprehensive grasp of its argumentative topics, concur in rendering highly 
attractive."—Scolsman. 


*,* The PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAKSPERE, including the Biography, is complete 
in Eight Volumes, price Seven Guineas in cloth ; half-bound in morocco or russia, gilt tops 
or marbled edges, lettered contents, Eight Guineas; in calf, marbled edges, lettered con- 
tents, Eight Guineas and a Half; or in morocco or russia, gilt edges, lettered contents, 
Ten Pounds, 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. elegantin cloth, with Forty Engravings on Wood, from the 
Compositions of John Flaxman, R.A. 


THE ILIADS OF HOMER, Prince of Poets, never before in 
any language truly translated, with a Comment upon some of his chief places, done 
according to the Greek by GEORGE CHAPMAN. A new Edition, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. COOKE TAYLOR, Esq. L.L.D, M.R.A.S., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


In post 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 


DAYS AT THE FACTORIES; or, the Manufacturing Indus- 
try of Great Britain described, and illustrated by numerous Engravings of Machines 
and Processes. 

Series L—LONDON., 


By GEORGE DODD, 


Contents. 1s 


- Introductory Chapter on the Trades of ey A Day at a Flint Glass Factory. 

London. 3, A Day at a Floor-cloth Factory. 

A Day at a Brewery. 1k A Day at a Church-clock Factory and a 
A Day at a Distillery. Bell Foundry. 

A Day at a Vinegar and British Wine (15. A Day at a Printing Office. 

Factory. \16. A Day at a Bookbinder’s. 

5. A Day at a Sugar Refinery. |17. A Day at a Pianoforte Factory. 

6. A Day at a Tobacco and Snuff F actory. [18 A Day at the Westminster Gas Works. 
a A Day at allat Factory. 19. A Day at a Coach Fic tory. 

8 A Day ata Leather Factory. \20. A Day at a Ship Yard. 

9, A Day ata Soap and Candle F. actory. 21. A Second Day at a Ship Yard. 

10, A Day at “ Day and Martin’s.” 22. A Day at a Rope and Sail-cloth Factory. 
11. A Day at the London Marble Works. \23. A Day at a Copper and Lead Factory. 


Pete 


Ms 


NS 
nN 
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THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE. 
Volume [., containing QUADRUPEDS and BIRDS; splendidly bound in elegantly 
gilt cloth, price 16s. 6d. 

This work, which will be completed in Two Volumes, has obtained the greatest sale and 
the most extensive popularity. The number and beauty of its Wood-engravings render it 
unrivalled in its attractions. The reader, at the very smallest price, is put into possession 
of by far the most extensive collection that has ever been produced of pictorial representa- 
tions, executed with scientific accurac y, of allthe important Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, 
Reptiles, and Inseets, which fill the earth. Ife opens the volume, and he finds on one page 
ten, twelve, or fifteen figures of the various Genera and Species, with occasional cuts ot 
portions of their structure, and of their economy; he is impressed with the beauty and 
variety of these engravings, and he dwells, like the visitor to 2 Museum, upon their curious 
forms and their picturesque attitudes. He turns to a following page, and he has there a 
corresponding description of the animal, its structure, its habits, its localities, its use,—not 
given in a dry and repulsive form, but with that simplicity which may furnish just concep- 
tions to all, but especially to the young, of the wonders and beauties of God’s Creation. It 
is impossible not to believe that a work so useful in its designs, and so unequalled in the 
extent of its Illustrations, will find its way into every family ; for assuredly nothing can be 
presented more adapted for the gratification of a rational desire for knowledge, and for 
advancing the best objects of education, especially of domestic education. 





Atheneum, Dee. ith, 1843, 


BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. <A New Edition, in 
3 vols. with Forty-eight Woodcut Illustrations. By SIR NENRY ELLIs, See. P.AS, 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum. Price 15s. in cloth, gilt edges. 





Reduced price, 5s. per pack of One Hundred Cards, 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE CARDS to the BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 





LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE PLAYFELLOW: A Series or Tares. By MISS 


MARTINEAU, containing, 1. The SETTLERS AT HOME—2. The PEASANT and 
the PRINCE—3. FEATS on the FIORD—4. The CROFTON BOYS. 


Price 3s. 6d. cach Volume, or the Sct, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 16s. 





Royal 18mo, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts, and elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt 
edges, 


PICTURES and DESCRIPTIONS of REMARKABLE EVENTS in the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Invasion of the Romans to George LV. Illustrated 
with 126 Woodcuts. In 2 vols. price 10s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, with 14 Wood- 
cuts. Price 25s. 

THE OLD SPORTS of ENGLAND. With many Woodcuts, price 2s.6d. 

THE ELDER BROTHER. By Mrs. BarwEtt. With Woodcuts, 2s. 

CHIVALRY AND CHARITY, exemplified in the Lives of Du Guesctix 


and Joun Howarp. Price 3s. 
*,* The preceding five Works are published under the Superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


UNCLE OLIVER'S TRAVELS in PERSIA. With 24 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 


price 7s.6d.; or the 2 vols. bound in one, price 7s. 


THE FIELD, the GARDEN, and the WOODLAND. By Miss Pratt, 


With numerous Woodcuts, 2nd Edition, price 4s. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. By Miss Pratt. 


coloured Plates, price 6s. 


DAWNINGS OF GENIUS; or, the Early Lives of some Eminent Persons 


of the last Century. By Miss Prarr. With Woodcuts, price 3s. 


With 





PRESENT FOR THE NURSERY. 
THE NEW CIIAPTER of KINGS; or, the History of England in Mini- 


ature, for the Use of Children, with 40 Inustrations, including a complete Series of 
Portraits from William the Conqueror to Queen Victoria. Gilt ‘edges, price 3s. 


BOOKS FOR EARLY INSTRUCTION. 
18mo. bound in cloth. 


ARITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN, First Stage; being a Series of 
Exercises exemplifying the manner in which Arithmetic should be t taught to Young 
Children. By I. Grant, Esq. Price 1s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, Second Stage. 


Author of the ‘ First Stave." Price 3s. 


EXERCISES for the IMPROVEMENT of the SENSES, for Young Children. 
By IL. Grant, Esq. Price ls. 6d. 


DRAWING for YOUNG CHILDREN. By II. Grant, Esq. With Draw- 
ing Copies printed on separate leaves, price 3s. 6d.; cloth extra, gilt edges, price 4s. 
The Drawing Copies are also printed.on Cards, and sold with the Exercises, in a Case, 78.60. 


FIRST EXERCISES for CHILDREN in LIGHT, SHADE, and COLOUR, 


with numerous Illustrations; being a Supplement to ‘ Drawing « for Young Children.’ 4% 


By the 








* London: James Hoiaes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by all Bookse! 
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